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Holiday or Holidither? 


The dither can wither the hostess who’s not wise to the time-winning ways of modern 


foods! School your youngsters in the easy elegance of foods that meet the cook half 
way. A dessert and entree, like these, reduce kitchen grind to a holiday hum. 
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Swift’s Premium Hostess Ham is fully F.3 ready to serve cold or to heat 


quickly. It’s boneless, all-lean meat with four neat-slicing servings to the pound 
Yet it retains traditional ham shape—and flavor! Perfect holiday buffet or supper 
fare. More than fair to the hostess! And to top it off, little pies. Ever since 
the Queen of Hearts made some tarts, “‘pielets’”” have been putting on party 
airs! Ours are shortened with Swift’ning, filled with a frozen cranberry relish, 
given a tree-cut upper crust, and stored in the freezer, all ready to bake. 
For complete instructions, send for **Party Plans for Pies** Martha 
Logan’s new 35mm full color film strip.* How-to-do-it pie techniques 
are presented ... prettied and paired with table decorations for year 
’round holiday parties. With the film strip you'll receive a teacher’s 
script, student recipe leaflets, and a coupon redeemable for three 
pounds of Swift’ning for your lesson. It’s our greeting to you gj 
... full of Christmas cheer and happy suggestions ' 
for the whole New Year! g°% 
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*Address Martha Logan, ~ 

Box 2021, Chicago 9, Ill. State 
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Uses Anniversary Issue 


Atlanta, Georgia 


May we congratulate you and your staff on the anni- 
versary issue of the JounNAL. We are very proud of this 
issue and we are using it in our public relations program. 
The home economics chairman in each high school is to 
see, first, that a copy is in a prominent place in her school 
library. Second, she is to give her principal a copy to read 
calling his attention to one or more of the very fine articles 
which it includes. I am using my twelve additional copies 
in the same way with the superintendent, the assistant 
superintendents, the area superintendents, the chairman of 
the Board, the chairman of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the PTA Council president. 


Clara Lee Cone Pafford 


Home Economics Supervisor 
Atlanta (Georgia) Board of Education 





Public Relations with New Directions 
Wilmington, Delaware 


I have been having some interesting experiences with 
“New Directions” and thought you might like to hear some 
of the very fine things that have been said about the pub- 
lication. These come from non-home-economists, and I 
think that is important, too. Last week I sent copies to 
the Superintendent of Schools in Wilmington, two assistant 
superintendents, junior and senior high school principals, 
and the guidance director; last evening I gave a talk at our 
Delta Kappa Gamma group on it. 

The first reaction is always to the attractive format. 
The arrows, the title, and the concise manner of organiza- 
tion bring high commendation. Secondly, people seem to be 
impressed by the definition of home economics. My immedi- 
ate superior (the Director of Instruction) said, “More 
professional groups need to do this very same thing.” The 
superintendent wrote that it was a good guide to his own 
thinking. But, perhaps the most interesting thing is the 
questions it has led people to ask about home economics. 
These range from what we are doing to develop apprecia- 
tion of different cultures, to the professional standards for 
membership in AHEA. 

Florence M. Reiff 


Chairman, Home Economics Education 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 





Title Page for Volume 51 of the JOURNAL Available 


Those who plan to bind Volume 51 of the 
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Numbers | to 10 (January to December, 1959) 


may obtain a title page for the volume by requesting it from 
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1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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50th Anniversary Souvenir hey Chain with Medallion 
showing AHEA seal on one side and 


50th Anniversary emblem on the other side 
Solid bronze — Lasts a lifetime — Becomes more golden with use 


Only $1.50 including postage . . . Order several for Chiistmas gifts 


To AMERICAN Home Economics ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me 50th Anniversary Souvenir Key Chains at $1.50 each including postage. 
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FROM THE 


An excellent 1959-60 catalog of 
home economics films is issued by 
the Audio-Visual Aids Service, Divi- 
sion of University Extension, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois. 
For a copy of this catalog, simply 
write to the Audio-Visual Aids Service. 


Would you like a quick-and-easy 
reference for the nutrients in various 
frozen foods? Nutrients in Frozen 
Foods, prepared by Miriam E. Low- 
enberg and Eva D. Wilson of the 
College of Home Economics, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, provides such 
a reference for the dietitian, nutrition- 
ist, and teacher. Nutrients are given 
for one-cup quantities or 100-gram 
portions. The material in this booklet 
is condensed information from re- 


search studies of frozen foods, com- 
pleted over a period of time by the 


Wisconsin Research Foundation. 

Drs. Lowenberg and Wilson have 
also prepared a supplement to Nutri- 
ents called Frozen Foods for Family 
Meals. This supplement is specifically 
designed for the use of the home- 
maker. Functions of food nutrients 
are described in lay language, and a 
chart of foods to use each day for all 
age groups furnishes homemakers with 
basic nutritional information on well- 
planned meals. 

Single copies of both frozen foods 
booklets are available free upon re- 
quest from the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, 919 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Three Public Affairs pamphlets are 
available for 25 cents each from Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

How Retarded Children Can Be 
Helped by Evelyn Hart reports a 
number of highly encouraging devel- 
opments with respect to retarded 
children and refutes a number of “old 
wives tales.” 

Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Hilda 
Sidney Krech come to the conclusion 
that parents seem to worry too much 
about their children’s friends, in their 
pamphlet called Your Child’s 
Friends. 

The Taxes We Pay, by Maxwell 


S. Stewart, is a survey of the com- 
plicated federal, state, and local tax 
structures in the United States. 


A publication which answers many 
of the questions concerning national 
standardization activities in industry, 
science, and the arts has been released 
by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. Current Projects of the 
American Standards Association is 
available from ASA, Dept. PR 94, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Price per copy is 75 cents for 
members of ASA and $1.50 for non- 
members. 


How Good Is Our Kindergarten? 
is the title of a new 35-page bulletin 
by Lorraine Sherer of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, issued 
by the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International. The purpose of 
this bulletin is to attempt to set guide 
lines for the education of five-year- 
olds—standards to steer by and to 
strive for. Available from Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., for 75 cents. 

ACEI also has a 1959 revision of 
General Service Bulletin No. 39, 
Equipment and Supplies—Tested 
and Approved for: Pre-School, School, 
Home. This is available for $1.50 
from the same address. 


Margaret Smith, clothing specialist 
with the Institute of Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has pre- 
pared an excellent 32-page publication 
called Simplified Clothing Coa- 
struction. This publication may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20 cents. 


Diploma mills calling themselves 
“colleges or universities” and con- 
ferring “quick-way” degrees, usually 
mail order and many of them to “stu- 
dents” in other countries, are taking 
in an estimated $75,000,000 annually 
and heavily damaging United States 
prestige abroad, according to the 
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American Council on Education. Be- 
cause many United States officials 
abroad reported this problem and 
appealed for a solution, the Council 
has published a study of the problem 
by Robert H. Reid, called American 
Degree Mills. This 99-page booklet 
is available from the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for $1. 


A very handy reference leaflet 
called Removing Stains from Fab- 
rics—Home Methods has been issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This 30-page publication is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
15 cents. Ask for Home and Garden 
Bulletin No. 62. 


For the use of administrators and 
others who are considering setting up 
evaluative research in their agencies, 
a publication called Some Guide 
Lines for Evaluative Research by 
Elizabeth Herzog has been issued by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. “The need for evaluating 
service programs is being recognized 
increasingly. A very large proportion 
of the research requests that come to 
the Children’s Bureau ask for help in 
some type of evaluation,” says Kath- 
erine B. O¢cttinger, chief of that 
Bureau. 

The publication deals with the type 
of evaluative research that has to do 
with determining the effectiveness of 
efforts to bring about social or emo- 
tional change in individuals. It at- 
tempts to see how the questions com- 
mon to evaluative research of any 
kind were dealt with and what special 
problems were encountered in evalu- 
ating efforts to induce social-psycho- 
logical change in individuals, particu- 
larly efforts made through the medium 
of interpersonal relations. A chapter 
on methods used for assessing change 
is a fairly technical discussion of the 
research methods and reliability. For 
a copy of this 117-page booklet, send 
35 cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Teaching Posters 
This month’s teaching posters ap- 
pear on pages 902 and 903. Reprints 
in 12- x 17-inch size are available 
from AHEA. Both for 25 cents. 








FLASHES 


The United Fruit Company has a 
revised and re-edited edition of its 
Chiquita Banana Recipe Book 
which offers many new recipes, yet 
retains the old favorites. United Fruit 
points with particular pride to some 
of the new gourmet recipes such as 
Banana Flambé and Hawaiian Tidbits. 
If you wish a copy write to the Home 
Economics Department, United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


The latest product of the General 
Foods Kitchens is Birds Eye Instant 
Whipped Potatoes. The flakes are 
frozen individually so that the product, 
is free-flowing and can be poured 
right from the package without thaw- 
ing. General Foods states that fluffy 
whipped potatoes can be prepared in 
30 seconds by adding a half cup of 
cold milk and one and one-half cups 
of boiling water. The freezing process 
also eliminates the need for adding 
preservative chemicals. Distribution 
is being expanded to all sections of 
the country as rapidly as possible. 


A gas, combination washer-dryer 
has been added to the major appli- 
ance line marketed nationally by the 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago. Norge calls attention to the 
fact that the unit has such new-to-the- 
industry features as power cleaning 
that cleans the cylinder automatically 
after each wash and a self-cleaning 
linter filter. 


“An up-to-the-minute guide to man- 
aging clothing dollars” is the descrip- 
tion given by the Household Finance 
Corporation to the new edition of its 
Money Management, Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar. The content has been 
completely rewritten to reflect current 
trends in clothing, and attractive new 
illustrations contribute to the informa- 
tion provided. The topics include, 
what do I now have, what do I need, 
developing a spending plan, choosing 
fabrics, judging workmanship, select- 
ing clothes for various members of a 
family, and caring for clothing. Send 
ten cents for the 40-page booklet to 
the Money Management Institute, 


Household Finance Corporation, Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The latest film strip in The Dollar 
Series of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance is Dollars for Security. It tells 
the stories of three high school stu- 
dents in whose lives events have 
dramatically illustrated how life in- 
surance works to meet family needs. 
It is designed to motivate student 
interest and provide problem material 
for class discussion. This film strip, 
together with the other two, Dollars 
for Health and Dividing Your Dollars, 
are available from Educational Divi- 
sion, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. is 
introducing a line of wringer wash- 
ers. The company reports that despite 
the popularity of automatic machines, 
the demand for semi-automatic wring- 
er-type washers has held constant 
during the last few years and “is ex- 
pected to continue in the foreseeable 
future.” 


Arlene Almonrode has joined the 
staff of the General Mills home service 
department to take on duties created 
by the rapidly expanding Larro feed 
division. She is the first full-time 
Larro home economist and will travel 
throughout the country presenting 
demonstrations and doing public rela- 
tions work in connection with meat, 
poultry, and dairy products. Miss 
Almonrode has worked as a home 
economist for Crosley Wholesaler in 
Cincinnati and as a market analyst for 
General Electric in Louisville. Before 
coming to General Mills she was on 
the Purdue extension staff as home 
demonstration agent. 


A new high-school-level filmstrip 
to aid in teaching both the art and 
the etiquette of table setting has 
been issued by The Melamine Council 
on behalf of the molders of melamine 
plastic dinnerware. The filmstrip, en- 
titled Table Talent, is part of a kit 
which includes suggestions for class- 
room activities and tests designed for 
gauging students’ progress. Also in- 
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cluded are table-setting guides, 
punched for notebook insertion. The 
guides have been carefully selected to 
fall within the experience and budget 
of the average family. The complete 
kit, including filmstrip, teacher's 
manual, and 100 student table-setting 
guides can be obtained from The 
Melamine Council, 800 Second Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. for $1.50. 


Holiday Decorating Ideas is an 
interesting booklet containing direc- 
tions for preparing a number of at- 
tractive and easy-to-make decorations 
from aluminum foil, gift wrappings, 
empty food and drink cartons, con- 
struction paper, straws, string, and 
the like. There are ideas for center- 
pieces, door and Christmas tree deco- 
rations, and even a newel post Santa 
Claus made out of a pillow. Here 
and there an occasional recipe or menu 
finds a spot in the booklet. Copies are 
available free from the John Oster 
Manufacturing Company, 5055 North 
Lydell Avenue, Milwaukee 17, Wis- 
consin. 


Dr. Mary Cleta Scholtes is the new 
field staff director for McCall's 
Patterns. Dr. Scholtes has been an 
instructor in textile and clothing con- 
struction at Iowa State College, a 
custom dressmaker for the designer 
Adrian, most recently a lecturer in 
fabrics and fashion history in the 
Tobé-Coburn School for Fashion 
Careers. Dr. Scholtes will supervise 
the activities of the education depart- 
ment’s twenty-six resident home econo- 
mists and its four permanent travelling 
educational representatives. She will 
work under the direction of Mildred 
Graves Ryan (Kit Mason), McCall's 
Patterns’ Director of Education, 


The 1959 version of the Hamilton 
Beach Mixette has all the controls— 
switch, speed selector, and ejector 
button—located on top of the handle 
within reach of the thumb, so that the 
Mixette can easily be operated by one 
hand. 


The five varieties of Heinz Pre- 
Cooked Cereals for babies are now 
being produced by a new method 
with the result that they mix with 
liquid in seconds and stay the right 
consistency throughout the baby’s 
mealtime. Each variety is in its own 
color of box—pre-cooked rice in pink; 
barley in yellow; mixed cereal, green; 
oatmeal, orange; and high protein, 
blue. 





Foreign Policy Background 


® Scientific developments in the next decade 
will be of such startling scope and sweeping implli- 
cations that deliberate foreign policy measures 
must be taken to ameliorate the problems created 
by these developments, according to a study re- 
leased in September by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United States Senate. 

Prepared for the Committee by the Stanford 
Research Institute, the report explores the pro- 
spective scientific developments of the next decade 
and their potential impact on foreign policy prob- 
lems of the United States. It also explores the 
possibility of making more positive use of science 
and technology to help meet foreign policy prob- 
lems. 

Some of the problems that the report considers 
the most urgent are those arising from new activi- 
ties that transcend national boundaries, those re- 
sulting from population growth and the revolution 
of rising expectations, international communication, 
and problems of energy, materials, synthetics, and 
trade. It surveys the present status of knowledge 
and application of knowledge in these and other 
problem areas and makes some recommendations 
for policy planning. For example: 

In the coming decade, science and technology will pro- 
vide new means to use the vast resources of the oceans, to 
exploit the Arctic and Antarctic, to explore space, perhaps 
to affect climates. Unless better ways of cooperation are 
established, these advances into new frontiers will intensify 
international tensions. Current concepts of national sover- 
eignty are not well suited to the orderly regulation of these 
advances nor to their development for maximum utility 
with minimum conflict. 

. . . National boundaries are fixed and well defined, but 
the movement of air masses throughout the globe evades 
control and identification. As a result, nuclear explosions 
in one country inevitably, even though unintentionally, 
aifect conditions in another. 

Weather modification and climate control. . . . We must 
distinguish between weather modification, namely, small- 
scale changes of weather, and climate control, where climate 
or long-term average characteristics of an area are changed. 

Advances in climate control have been much fewer than 
advances in weather modifications. The use of carbon black, 
coal dust, and other pigments in Alaska and in Siberia to 


increase solar radiation absorption and extend the growing 
season is a concrete example of very limited climate control. 

. . » It is easy to see that the military, legal, economic, 
and psychological impact of climate control would be tre- 
mendous . . . it would seem reasonable that the United 
States seek (1) to provide the means of rapidly advancing 
the basic science of the atmosphere; (2) to use its influence 
to have such research conducted on an international co- 
operative basis, or by international agencies; and (3) to 
study the means for achieving international control of 
climate-modifying procedures. 


World hunger and population control present major long- 
term international policy problems to the United States 
and to the other nations of the world. 

In a finite world some means of controlling population 
growth are inescapable. The traditional means have been 
disease, famine, and war. If other means are to be sub- 
stituted, conscious national and international policies will 


be required. 


. . » Developments such as low-cost mass communication 
devices, translating machines, and teaching machines will 
provide new opportunities to diffuse knowledge and ideol- 
ogies. Brain.chemistry and the study of brain mechanisms 
may open up powerfully beneficial and yet potentially 
dangerous means to control minds. 

These developments will be available to both totalitarian 
and democratic societies. A problem of increasing im- 
portance will be to decide how the United States can use 
the new possibilities offered by the sciences related to com- 
munication in ways consistent with democracy and concern 
for human freedom. 

The present allocation of scientific research and develop- 
ment efforts in the United States and in the world at 
large is overwhelmingly toward military needs and toward 
the needs of industry in technologically advanced countries. 
The emphasis is also overwhelmingly on the physical sci- 
ences and their applications, with the biological sciences 
and their applications second and the psychological and 
social sciences and their applications very far behind in 
allocations of effort and support. In view of the fact that 
foreign policy problems are mainly problems in human 
relations, this gross imbalance in research effort should be 
given thoughtful attention. 


In his preface to the report, which was published 
as Committee Print No. 2, Senator Fulbright, chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations, said 
that the report is one of 15 studies designed to aid 
the Committee in making a final report and recom- 
mendations to the Senate in relation to the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

The 100-page report is interestingly written, well 
documented, and illustrated with graphs and charts. 
As the quotations above indicate, it provides a 
thoughtful world-wide picture of some of the po- 
tential developments in the areas it covers. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1, 1960 
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Prologue to the Future 


Now. in this month of December, we bring to a close our 
celebrations of the 50th Anniversary and, as the year ends, 
the American Home Economics Association rounds out its first 
half century of existence and service. The nostalgia that falls upon 
us all at year’s end is the more poignant for all the warm pro- 
fessional memories stirred in this year’s activities. 

For our older members, the decades past have brought self- 
realization, the satisfactions of accomplishment, and the strength 
that comes through service. For our youth, these are yet to be 
gained and to be savored at coming anniversaries. The future 
offers these opportunities as the past has offered them, but it also 
presents even greater challenges than we have yet faced as per- 
sons, as citizens, and in our profession. 

Our first half century began in the early days of the flowering 
of science and technology and in the early years of higher educa- 
tion and professional employment for women. Our first pioneers 
contributed to the development of science, of education, and of 
employment of women, and our profession has benefited from the 
opportunities thus enlarged. 

The opening of the second half century of the American 
Home Economics Association now coincides with the first years 
of the Space Age, with a fresh stretching of minds and aspirations 
within all nations, and with great shifts in the patterns of life 
within the family—changes in the needs of families, new deter- 
minants of wants and needs, new relationships between the 
human and the material aspects of family living. These are the 
conditions that will challenge our best-thinking and our best action 
in the years ahead. 

Some new paths into the future have already been charted 
for us by our philosophy and objectives committee. In our next 
half century, let us take these New Directions, interpret them in 
light of the socioeconomic setting of our time, evolve and carry 
out programs of action suited to our over-all professional objec- 
tives. If we do these things, we can hope that, on each succeeding 
anniversary, our profession will be able to mark progress in 
research, in education, and in professional service. 

Oxca P. BRUCHER 
President 





States Celebrate 50th Anniversary 


S the year ends, we terminate the observance 

of the 50th anniversary of AHEA. It has 

been a year marked by soul-searching and rededi- 

cation to the principles that have made home eco- 

nomics a vital force in today’s world. It has been 

a year also when the Association reaffirmed its basic 

philosophy and channeled its activities into new 

directions in response to the social and technological 
changes of our modern society. 

The result has been a renewed appreciation of 
the profession of home economics throughout the 
membership of the Association. The emphasis on 
our beginnings and the spotlight on the develop- 
ment of AHEA have given impetus to the com- 
pilation of histories at the state and local levels 
and to bringing existing historical records up to 
date. The added pride in home economics and 
awareness of its significance to the community have 
led to intensified efforts to inform the public about 
home economics and its many facets. 

Especially gratifying has been the participation 
by state associations, by local HEIB and HEIH 
groups, and by college clubs. The ways in which 
the anniversary was marked were many and varied, 
as the report following indicates. 


Affiliation of the State Associations 


The importance of the state associations in the 
growth of AHEA was recognized at the annual 
meeting of AHEA in Milwaukee, and early-day 
state presidents were among the honored guests. 
Mrs. Gladys Branegan Chalkley, who was president 
of the Montana Home Economics Association for 
1921-23, spoke for the state associations. An excerpt 
from her remarks follows: 


State associations are now such an essential part of the 
AHEA that it is hard to think how their members and the 
national association functioned without them. Just how 
these vital units were brought into being in the 48 states, 
District of Columbia, and the territories would make a most 
interesting story. However, I have first-hand knowledge 
only of what happened in Montana. 

Bess Rowe, the Extension leader for Montana, returned 
from the 1920 Colorado Springs meeting of the AHEA 
convinced that a state association should be started. Un- 
fortunately she was soon induced to accept an out-of-state 
position. Her parting instructions to Blanch Lee and me 

. were to take the initiative in organizing a Montana 
Association and to seek affiliation with AHEA. 


Anita Reichert 


Miss Reichert, the AHEA’s publications associate, 
prepared the Fiftieth Anniversary Handbook, 
widely used in the states during the anniversary 
year. In the following pages, she summarizes 
reports of state activities marking the Association’s 
half century observance. Though it has not been 
possible to include all of the activities, those men- 
tioned indicate the types of programs and observ- 
ances most popular in the state home economics 
associations during the anniversary year. 


. working through the home economics section of the 
State Education Association, which met in October that fall, 
we helped with the birth of the Montana Home Economics 
Association. We then became the proud parents of this 
infant group of 66 home economists, I, serving as the first 
president and Blanch Lee as the first councilor. 

We were soon christened as an affiliated state associa- 
tion by the AHEA, and we pledged $100 toward the Execu- 
tive Secretary Fund. We, in turn, received much help and 
inspiration through AHEA visitors, including Mildred Weig- 
ley Wood, Mary Sweeny, and Sarah Louise Arnold. 

Our association was also quick to recognize its public 
relations responsibilities and in its second year became 
one of 10 organizations to form a Legislative Council of 
Montana Women... 

Each state association has developed ways of providing 
its members with the many advantages of professional 
associations and of advancing the cause of home economics 
within the borders of its state, as well as co-operating with 
the AHEA in nation-wide programs and projects. 


Alabama 

The high lights of anniversary activities of the Ala- 
bama Home Economics Association were: An anniversary 
tea in Birmingham on January 15 to coincide with the 
anniversary dinner in Washington; a tea honoring past 
presidents of the state association; two anniversary 
editions of the Newsletter; selection of Home Eco- 
nomics Student of the Year at each college and uni- 
versity to be honored at the state association meeting; 
Home Economics Week, November 1-8; anniversary 
observances at the state meeting; a “Salute to Home 
Economics” in newspapers over the state; celebration 
of the birthday of Ellen H. Richards in December. 


Arizona 


The history of the Arizona Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was brought up to date; a special drive for 
membership was held; a special anniversary scholarship 
of $100 was granted; and an exhibit of books, pictures, 
and examples of handwork depicting home economics 
50 years ago was on display at the spring meeting. 
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A dinner party in costumes of the past 50 years was 
held during the spring meeting of the state association. 
The program and publicity also featured the anniver- 
sary. Special guests were invited and past presidents 
were honored. The March issue of the state Newsletter 
was devoted to the anniversary and the state program. 


Arkansas 


The Arkansas Home Economics Association held a 
birthday party during the state convention. 


California 

During February, the Los Angeles HEIB group 
observed the anniversary at a dinner meeting and pro- 
gram. At the state convention, the California Home 
Economics Association viewed a living pictures pageant 
called “Fifty Golden Years in Home Economics.” 

The Sacramento Municipal Utility District had a 
window display in honor of AHEA which generated 
comments and questions about home economics as a 
career. 


Colorado 

The history of the Colorado Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was presented by Ella Walker Snyder at a 50th 
anniversary luncheon meeting in Denver on May 23. 
Mrs. Kate Kinyon, who was president of the state asso- 
ciation when it affiliated with AHEA, was a guest. 


Connecticut 

March 30-April 4 was proclaimed Home Economics 
Week by the Governor of Connecticut, and the state 
association publicized it through newspapers, radio, TV, 
and posters. Career Days and exhibits were also planned 
for that time, and the Connecticut Home Economics 
Association had its birthday celebration at a luncheon 
on April 4 climaxing the week-long observance. In addi- 
tion, recruitment tray covers, place mats, and napkins 
were designed for use by hospitals, schools, and eating 
places during the year. 

In the March 29, 1959 issue of The Courant Maga- 
zine appeared a tribute to Catharine Beecher, author 
of the first textbook in the field of home economics— 
“The Treatise on Domestic Economy,” published in 
the 1840's. The article also traced the history of home 
economics, highlighting the anniversary of the founding 


of AHEA. 


Delaware 

At its spring meeting, the Delaware Home Economics 
Association observed the 50th anniversary at a special 
luncheon program. The history of AHEA was depicted 
by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond and the history of DHEA 
by Amy Rextrew. College club members of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware presented an original skit. 


District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia Home Economics Associa- 
tion celebrated the anniversary at a dinner meeting at 
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which special recognition was given to past presidents 
of the D. C. Association and to Hazel K. Stiebeling for 
receiving the President's Award for Distinguished Fed- 
eral Civilian Service. Frances Scudder, director of home 
economics, Federal Extension Service, was honored also 
for the special award she received from Epsilon Sigma 
Phi, honorary fraternity, for her contributions to rural 
and family living. 


Florida 


The Florida Gold Coast group of the HEIB section 
held a special anniversary meeting on January 14, and 
other local groups held observances also during Janu- 
ary. Publicity resulted in an article showing changes in 
Tampa public schools during the half-century. 

The state meeting in April, featuring an anniversary 
theme: “Looking Back with Pride, Forward with Con- 
fidence,” brought excellent press coverage. 


Pictured above as she is cutting the 50th anniversary 
cake marking the golden anniversary celebration of the 
American Home Economics Association is Mrs. Anor- 
mallee Way, center, president of the Maryland Home 
Economics Association, with Keturah Baldwin, former 
business manager of the AHEA and life member, stand- 
ing left, and Elisabeth Amery, another life member 
and a member of Maryland's anniversary committee. 
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Georgia 

The Georgia Home Economics Association celebrated 
the anniversary at its annual meeting. The banquet 
program was devoted to the history of home economics; 
charter members of the Georgia Association were hon- 
ored; and the college clubs section presented a skit, “The 
Golden Years.” The Governor proclaimed the week of 
April 12 Home Economics Week. 

The Atlanta Journal for April 13 carried an editorial 
tribute to home economics in Georgia under the head- 
ing “Half Century of Service.” 


Hawaii 

On January 15, the executive board of the Hawaii 
Home Economics Association discussed methods of 
encouraging the study of home economics during the 
anniversary year, At the annual meeting, Association 
members heard an address on “Home Economics—The 
First 50 Years.” The origins of home economics in 
Hawaii were reviewed at the anniversary banquet. 


Idaho 


The Idaho Home Economics Association sponsored 
a Home Economics Day at the University of Idaho at 
which homemaker hostesses wore costumes of the early 
1900’s. The 50th anniversary seals were used on pro- 


Judy Febock of the University of Wisconsin with bread 
mixer in use shortly after the turn of the century. This 
model was patented in 1904. 
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grams, and an exhibit was set up in the home economics 
building. Letters were written to urge attention to the 
50th anniversary by each homemakers club, each col- 
lege club, each secondary teacher, and each home 
demonstration agent. A 50th Anniversary Scholarship 
was initiated in 1959. The spring Newsletter featured 
the 50th anniversary theme and carried historical mate- 
rial about AHEA and a brief history of the 35 years of 
the Idaho Association. 


Illinois 


The Chicago HEIB group gave special mention to 
the 50th anniversary at its January meeting. The 
Illinois Home Economics Association celebrated the 
anniversary at a dinner meeting held in St. Louis during 
its joint meeting with the Missouri Association. 


Indiana 


The Indiana Home Economics Association took note 
of the anniversary on January 17 at its executive com- 
mittee luncheon and made it the theme of the annual 
spring meeting when state leaders were honored and 
the history of the state organization was featured. The 
Indiana Association duplicated and distributed to each 
member in Indiana and to each state president a speech 
given at that meeting by Ruth Bonde on “Our Pro- 
fessional Responsibilities.” 

On January 20, the Indiana HEIB groups held a 
special observance of the anniversary in connection with 
their state meeting. 


Iowa 


On January 29, the lowa Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the college club at Iowa State University held 
a joint observance of the anniversary. Celebrations took 
place also during the spring meeting of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation. 


Kansas 


The Kansas Home Economics Association observed 
the anniversary at the annual convention. The white- 
and-gold program carried the anniversary seal. 

The Topeka Home Economics Association featured 
the anniversary at a public relations dinner at which 
members entertained their bosses. A skit written by 
Virginia Haggart presented the history of home eco- 
nomics in narrative, pantomime, and music. Store win- 
dows in Topeka were decorated to contrast today with 
50 years ago. 

Kentucky 

The Kentucky Home Economics Association conven- 
tion observed the 50th anniversary with a special pro- 
gram. 

Louisiana 


The Louisiana HEIB group gave special mention to 
the anniversary at its January meeting. The Louisiana 
Home Economics Association devoted one issue of its 
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Newsletter to the anniversary. During the state meet- 
ing, a pageant, “Home Economics Through the Years, 
1909-1959,” was presented by the home economists of 
Baton Rouge. The script was prepared and directed by 
Johne Bowles Cooper, a homemaker. 

April 5-11 was proclaimed Home Economics Week 
by the Governor of Louisiana, and the anniversary was 
widely acclaimed in state news releases, radio and TV 
programs, and other publicity. 

The state association compiled an extremely attrac- 
tive scrapbook, showing publicity, programs, and other 


anniversary activities. 


Maine 


On January 15, to coincide with the launching of the 
anniversary year in Washington, the Maine Home Eco- 
nomics Association observed the anniversary at an area 
meeting. At the spring meeting, the state association 
and college clubs also commemorated the anniversary. 


Maryland 


The Maryland Home Economics Association held a 
birthday dinner during the spring meeting. The photo- 
graph shown on page 833 appeared in The Daily Mail 
(Hagerstown) of March 14, together with an article 
about the anniversary and the program. “The Biography 
of an Idea” was presented by Keturah Baldwin, who 
was introduced by Elisabeth Amery. The history and 
contributions of home economics were highlighted. 


Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Home Economics Association held 
an anniversary luncheon during its annual meeting. 
Past presidents of the state association were honored, 
and the birthday cake was cut by First President Mil- 
dred Thomas. Honorary membership in the Massachu- 
setts Association was given to Alice Dike, an AHEA 
member in 1909. A picture of the Ellen H. Richards 
plaque at Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
sent to AHEA headquarters. 


Michigan 

On January 20, the home economics department 
of Eastern Michigan College gave a birthday party in 
honor of AHEA’s 50th anniversary. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Home Economics Association, a 
special anniversary observance was held and attention 
was focused on AHEA goals and objectives. 


Minnesota 


The Minnesota Home Economics Association sent 
out gold invitations with the AHEA seal on them for 
the banquet commemorating the 50th anniversary, 
held at the University of Minnesota. The February 
Newsletter highlighted the anniversary, and The Farmer 
for April 4 carried a feature story on some of Minne- 
sota’s outstanding home economists, together with a 
report on the anniversary celebration. 
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The University of Vermont 


Bertha Terrill, center, and Benjamin Andrews were 

honored guests at the luncheon of the Vermont Home 

Economics Association held at the University of Ver- 

mont. Both are charter members of the AHEA. They 

are shown here chatting with Marjorie Luce, UVM's 
state home demonstration leader. 


Mankato State College celebrated Home Economics 
Week March 9-16, culminating in a festival and anni- 
versary observance on the 16th. 


Mississippi 

The Mississippi Home Economics Association joined 
in celebrating the anniversary at the annual conference 
of the Mississippi Home Demonstration Council. 


Missouri 


The St. Louis HEIB group observed the anniversary 
at a luncheon during its January meeting. The Missouri 
Association joined with the Illinois Association in 
celebrating the anniversary at the spring meeting of the 
two states in St. Louis. A banquet honored life mem- 
bers of both associations; the Missouri college clubs 
presented an operetta; and the Kansas City HEIH 
group presented a skit, “The Home Economics Saga.” 


Montana 

The Montana Association observed the anniversary 
during its convention. Individual birthday cakes were 
served; the lights were extinguished; and everyone 
made a wish for her future as a home economist. 


Nebraska 

On January 13, the Omaha HEIB group helped 
launch the anniversary year as part of its regular meet- 
ing. The Nebraska Association celebrated with a 
banquet during its spring meeting. 
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At the 50th anniversary in the South 
Dakota State College division of 
home economics, Dean Frances 
Hettler explains something of the 
history of AHEA to visitors. From 
left: Miss Hettler; Dean R. Y. Chap- 
man of the division of student per- 
sonnel; Dean of Agriculture O. G. 
Bentley; Dean of Nursing Inez 
Hinsvark; W. E. Dittmer, acting 
director of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service; and President H. M. 
Briggs. 


South Dakota State College Photographic Laboratory 


Nevada 

In Nevada, the state celebration was co-ordinated 
with the inaugural dinner in Washington on January 15. 
At the annual meeting of the state association, the 
anniversary was celebrated at a birthday luncheon, and 
a historical skit was presented. 


New Hampshire 

A 50th anniversary luncheon at the spring meeting 
marked the principal observance by the New Hamp- 
shire Association. New Hampshire pioneers in home 
economics were honored. The history of the New 
Hampshire Home Economics Association was given by 
Ann Beggs of the University of New Hampshire and 
will become a mattér of permanent record. Alice Blood, 
who was AHEA president when New Hampshire affili- 
ated with AHEA, was a special guest. 


New Jersey 

The New Jersey Home Economics Association hon- 
ored past presidents and founders at a Golden Anni- 
versary dinner party during the annual meeting. 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque professional home economists held an 
anniversary meeting with a panel discussion of home 
economics during the past 50 years. The Las Cruces 
professional group held a special banquet with a guest 
speaker. The Santa Fe group held a special meeting, 
and the college clubs used special stickers and recog- 
nized the anniversary at their annual meeting. The 
New Mexico Home Economics Association celebrated 
with an anniversary banquet. 


New York 


The New York State Home Economics Association, 
with an eye focused on the organization meeting which 
began on December 31, 1908, celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of AHEA at its 1958 annual meeting. The 
program cover incorporated the 50th birthday design. 
The Rochester Democrat Chronicle carried a full-page 
spread with photographs on the anniversary celebra- 
tion. 

During 1959, Treva E. Kauffman, associate in home 
economics education of the University of the State of 


New York, Albany, prepared the history of the develop- 
ment of home economics in New York State. This was 
presented to the state president at the state convention. 

Past presidents of districts were honored at luncheons. 
One district set aside the week of May 4-9 for observ- 
ance of the anniversary. Exhibits, demonstrations, and 
discussions on homemaking were featured. Press cover 
age was good, and two radio programs were presented. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina celebrated the anniversary at a coun- 
cil meeting and luncheon on March 14. The history of 
the North Carolina Association was brought up to date. 
The history of AHEA was given in dramatic form by 
students of East Carolina College at the fall meeting 
of the state association. 


North Dakota 


A dinner during the executive council meeting on 
January 29 marked the first observance of the anni- 
versary by the North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The following week was designated Home 
Economics Week by the Governor and publicized in 
the Fargo Forum of February 1. The state convention 
featured the anniversary at a luncheon honoring foun- 
ders of AHEA and early officers of the North Dakota 
Home Economics Association. 

The March Newsletter featured the anniversary. 
Articles were placed in the “North Dakota Teacher” 
and the “North Dakota Parent-Teacher.” “The Live 
Teacher's Creed” by Ellen H. Richards was used on the 
program of homemaking teachers conferences. 


Ohio 

The Ohio Home Economics Association celebrated 
with an anniversary luncheon during the annual meet- 
ing. The cover of the JournaL or Home Economics 
was very cleverly adapted to serve as program cover 
for the meeting. Former Ohio state presidents and 
charter members of AHEA, Faith Lanham Gorrell and 
Carlotta Greer, were honored. The May issue of the 
Newsletter was devoted to the anniversary. Local 
groups sent clippings of various activities for display 
at the convention. 
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Oklahoma 


The fall meeting of the Oklahoma Home Economics 
Association emphasized the anniversary, using the theme 
“Home Economics Marks Its Half Century.” Colleges 
and universities emphasized it during open house. 


Oregon 


The annual convention of the Oregon Home Eco- 
nomics Association focused on the 50th anniversary. 
The program cover commemorated the 50th anniversary 
of AHEA and the Oregon State Centennial. Four 
Oregon home economists were honored for outstanding 
abilities in home economics. Home Economics Week 
was proclaimed by the Governor as March 29-April 4. 
The February Newsletter was devoted to the anniver- 
sary and the convention. 


Pennsylvania 


A scholarship fund was started, with Golden Anni- 
versary Certificates for contributions from members and 
Golden Anniversary Donations from organizations and 
companies. The state convention emphasized the an- 
niversary and received good press coverage, including 
costume shots of 50 years of progress, a dramatic pres- 
entation called “My Diary.” Exhibits prepared by 
students in the Pittsburgh public schools were displayed 
by various firms. 


Puerto Rico 


The Puerto Rico Home Economics Association ob- 
served the anniversary at a luncheon meeting featuring 
the theme “Then and Now with the American HEA.” 


Rhode Island 


The University of Rhode Island celebrated 50 years 
of home economics on the campus, and the state presi- 
dent served as toast-mistress. During the annual meet- 
ing, the Rhode Island Home Economics Association 
held a 50th anniversary tea at which past presidents 
and retired home economists active in the state associ- 
ation were honored. Betty lamps were presented to 
Monica Cummiskey and Mary Flanigan for continuous 
membership in the state association and AHEA for 
more than 35 years, 


South Carolina 


The S uth Carolina Home Economics Association 
carried out a recruitment program in honor of the 50th 
anniversary and featured the anniversary in the Febru- 
ary Newsletter. Winthrop College students gave a tea, 
and homemakers clubs in Greenville and Columbia 
marked the anniversary. Furman University at Green- 
ville celebrated the anniversary by compiling the history 
of home economics at the University. The history was 
written by Mrs. Ethel R. Watters, then head of the 
department of home economics. 


South Dakota 
The South Dakota State College marked the anni- 
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versary at a joint staff meeting of Extension, research, 
and resident teaching personnel with deans of other 
divisions and administrations as guests. The South 
Dakota Home Economics Association celebrated Home 
Economics Week April 13-19 and had an anniversary 
banquet at its annual meeting. 


Tennessee 


The Tennessee Home Economics Association col- 
lected and compiled materials from every county in 
the state reflecting the history of home economics and 
published them as “Home Economics Heritage in Ten- 
nessee, 1909-1959." The Association also published a 
very fine 50th anniversary scrapbook showing publicity, 
programs, and activities. A birthday party was held 
in March. The state convention opened with a pageant 
entitled “The Past Is Now,” written and directed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas R. King. 

The home economics department at Union University 
marked June | as Home Economics Homecoming Day, 
with a proclamation by University President Warren 
F. Jones and publicity in the Jackson Sun. 

A “History of Home Economics at Carson-Newman 
College” was compiled by the department of home 
economics with Mrs. Ethel R. Watters as head. 


Texas 


The Texas-Dallas group, the North Texas HEIB 
group, and the Texas Home Economics Association 
celebrated the anniversary in January, thus closely 
co-ordinating with the Washington dinner. In addition, 
a breakfast and a luncheon commemorating the anni- 
versary were held in the state. Guests at various events 
included community leaders as well as home economists. 


Utah 

The Utah Association observed the anniversary at 
its state convention with a pageant, special table deco- 
rations, and widespread publicity. Schools and colleges 
presented special programs. 


Vermont 


The Vermont Home Economics Association cele- 
brated at a luncheon honoring Bertha Terrill, founder 
of the home economics department at the University 


of Vermont in 1909, Benjamin R. Andrews, and early 


graduates. The program carried the 50th anniversary 


gold seal. 

The publicity committee prepared radio scripts and 
sent them to women’s editors of all Vermont radio sta- 
tions; arranged for radio and TV programs with special 
features to focus attention on 50 years of home eco- 
nomics; distributed newspaper feature stories. Several 
newspapers carried stories on the observances. 


Virginia 
January 17 was the date of a luncheon marking the 


anniversary by the Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion when the executive council met in Roanoke. At 
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Future Homemakers of America 


This is Scene I—the Lake Placid Conference—from “Our Homage to You, AHEA” presented by the Future Home- 
makers of America at its convention in Chicago in July. Delegates from New York and Massachusetts represent the 


early pioneers. The painted backdrop of Lake Placid was brought to Chicago by the New York delegation. The 
Wisconsin FHA Association had charge of the dramatization which “went on” after only one rehearsal together by 
the various state groups. 


the annual meeting, the banquet address featured “50 
Years with AHEA.” 


Washington 

The Washington HEIB group observed the anni- 
versary at a dinner meeting of all Seattle home econo- 
mists. The Yakima Home Economics Association held 
an anniversary dinner honoring Ellen Templeton, presi- 
dent of the state association, which celebrated the anni- 
versary at a banquet during the annual convention. 


West Virginia 


West Virginia observed the anniversary during the 
state meeting. The anniversary seal was used on the 
banquet program and the program listed past presidents 
of the state association. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin home economists were hosts to AHEA 
at the annual meeting in Milwaukee, and both state 
and local members participated in the programs, plan- 
ning, and activities for the observance of the anni- 
versary during that time. 

In addition, the Wisconsin Association and the Wis- 
consin HEIB group marked the anniversary at spring 
meetings. 


The University of Wisconsin featured the anniversary 
at its Home Economics Hospitality Day, which was 
publicized in the Wisconsin State Journal for Sunday, 
March 8, with a full-page spread showing photographs 
of a half-century ago. 

The Governor of Wisconsin proclaimed June 21-27 
as Home Economics Week, coinciding with the gather- 
ing of home economists from across the nation for 
AHEA’s annual meeting. 


Wyoming 

A birthday party was held at the luncheon during 
the Wyoming Home Economics Association’s annual 
meeting. The tables were decorated with golden “50's” 
made by the Guernsey chapter. “A Salute to Wyoming 
Home Economists” recognized seven home economists 
who have given 25 years of service to Wyoming. 


Future Homemakers of America 


The Future Homemakers of America also joined in 
the observance of the 50th anniversary during their 
national convention in Chicago in July. Delegates from 
18 states participated in presenting a dramatization 
entitled “Our Homage to You, AHEA.” Each state 
group portrayed a different stage in the development 
of the Association. 





Implications of the Challenges in the Report of the 


Philosophy and Objectives Committee 


New Directions for Secondary Education 


dent of the American Home Economics 
Association, appointed members of the philosophy 
and objectives committee who would represent 
different professional and subject-matter interests. 
The committee included people in social welfare, 
public health, business, college, extension and sec- 
ondary school administration, and areas of food and 
nutrition, child development and family relations, 
home management, education, family economics, 
and research. 

The first job of the committee was to go back to 
the Lake Placid Conference reports and the Life 
of Ellen H. Richards to refresh our memories about 
what the pioneers in the field were thinking in 
1898-1908 and why they thought home economics 
was so important at that time that they finally 
formed the AHEA to achieve their aims. What 
were their goals? What was the situation in the 
country that focused attention on this area of 
education? 

We then asked ourselves: How has the situation 
changed? What is important today that was not 
important in 1908? Are our goals today the same? 
How do they differ? Should there be any differences 
in the way our goals are attained? Why? 

When we looked at the purposes stated for home 
economics during that 10-year period from 1898 to 
1908, we agreed that those purposes were still im- 
portant ones today—namely, to free the home from 
the dominance of things and subordinate them to 
ideals; to so simplify material surroundings as to 
free the spirit for the more important and perma- 
nent interests of the home and of society; to co- 
operate in the attainment of the well-being of 
individuals and families, the improvement of homes, 
and the preservation of values significant in home 
life. 

But, when we began to ask ourselves what 
changes have occurred in society in the last 50 
years that have affected individuals and families 
and therefore should affect the emphasis and direc- 


(Csi DENNIS, when she was presi- 


Beulah I. Coon 


Miss Coon, research specialist in the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation in the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, was one of the members of the 
Association’s committee on the philosophy and 
objectives of home economics. This article is based 
on her talk to the elementary, secondary, and 
adult education section at the 1959 annual meet- 
ing. She discusses some of the background of 
the committee’s work, its report, and the chal- 
lenges ahead for h ec ists working in the 
area of secondary education.’ 








tion in our program, we realized that, though the 
goals are in general the same, the means of attain- 
ing those goals are radically different today. 


Our Changed Economy and Today’s Setting 


As a committee, we spent some time considering 
many of these changes. To illustrate: The change 
from a production to a consumption economy has 
been strikigg. In 1910, about one out of every three 
persons lived on a farm. By 1958, only one out of 
every eight persons was a farm resident. Some 
today say one out of ten. Once a relatively self- 
sufficient production unit, the family now purchases 
most of its products. For example, nine-tenths of 
all the clothing worn in this country is bought 
ready-made. Some figures indicate 93 per cent. 
About 25 per cent of the money spent for food is 
for meals outside the home. Frozen food produc- 
tion has quadrupled since 1947. Practically every 
family uses a few or many precooked or partially 
cooked food products, and this has raised new 
nutrition problems. 


* Miss Coon’s paper and other papers presented on the 
same program are available in multilithed form from the 
American Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C., under the title of 
Implications of the Challenges in the Report of the Phi- 
losophy and Objectives Committee. Price per copy 15 
cents. For the text of the committee's report titled Home 
Economics—New Directions, see the October 1959 JounNAL. 
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Fresh fruits and vegetables from many sections 
of the country—and in some places food from other 
parts of the world—are readily available to most 
families. The variety of products to meet a given 
need has skyrocketed. Are we helping people make 
the choices wisely? The extent of food faddism 
makes one realize the need for adequate and up-to- 
date knowledge of nutrition. 

We spent one and a half billion dollars in 1954 
on toilet articles and close to a billion on barber 
and beauty shops. Most of our large home equip- 
ment and our automobiles are purchased on the 
installment plan. All these are radical differences 
from practices in 1908. 

The committee then asked itself, “Has our home 
economics program been adjusted to this consump- 
tion economy?” As one looks at college catalogues 
and reports of secondary school and adult pro- 
grams, one wonders whether our teachers are really 
aware of these changes and are preparing students 
for the responsibilities they are to assume. 

With the reduction in the importance of produc- 
tion in the homes of this nation, other functions of 
the family take on added importance. For example, 
are our programs adjusted to the increasing im- 
portance of the affectional and biological functions? 
Do they provide time for young people to gain 


the understanding of themselves and others that is’ 


so essential to family members who would meet 
wisely the pressures of today’s complex world? 

Instead of producing food and clothing in the 
home, many women are earning wages outside the 
home, and many others are engaged in community 
services, thus reducing the amount of time they 
have to spend on household activities. Women have 
gained the vote during this half century and become 
increasingly independent. These changes have 
helped to increase family incomes, multiplied the 
managerial responsibilities of the homemaker, and 
changed somewhat the roles of family members. 

As these managerial, relationship, and consump- 
tion responsibilities have increased, we home econo- 
mists must ask ourselves to what extent we are 
preparing home economics students to make the 
management, relationships, and those citizenship 
decisions affecting the home and family which these 
changed conditions involve. 


Our Growing Interdependence 


Let us illustrate two other changes in society 
affecting families which the committee considered 
and the meaning for home economics which we 
thought was important. First, the increased facili- 
ties for, and speed of, transportation and communi- 
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cation. Second, the interrelatedness of the well-being 
of families, communities, and nations. The airplane, 
the automobile, the truck, the streamlined trains 
have replaced the horse and buggy and the limited 
slower train service. Few families live in the same 
house for many years. In fact, about one out of 
every five persons changes his place of residence 
within the span of a year. Vacations and jobs in 
other parts of the country or the world separate 
families and bring an infinite variety of new experi- 
ences and with them a greater sense of insecurity 
unless ability is developed to learn from these ex- 
periences and adjust to them. The committee asked 
itself: How are we helping students develop the 
understandings and abilities these new conditions 
require? 

In 1908, radio and television were unknown, and 
few telephones, magazines, and daily papers reached 
most homes. Today even the most isolated family 
is likely to have a radio and/or a television, a tele- 
phone, a daily newspaper, and not one but several 
magazines. Important happenings in other parts of 
the world can be known by almost any family the 
same day they have occurred. The latest fashions, 
the newest gadgets, tools, and equipment, the most 
recent type of detergent or shampoo are known by 
the rural family as quickly as by the city or sub- 
urban family. Everyone is subjected almost con- 
stantly to the pressure of advertising in a wide 
variety of forms—billboards, radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, letters, to mention 
only a few sources of these pressures. 

The committee agreed as we thougiit of these 
changes that we must ask ourselves how well we 
are preparing family members to find security under 
changing conditions, to maintain family solidarity 
when distances tend to divide family members and 
new impacts beset them. To what extent are we 
helping people become aware of the citizenship 
responsibilities in relation to family living which 
all of us as voters and consumers face? Do our 
citizens understand the influence which decisions 
made by one company or one nation or one person 
have on the relations between nations and individ- 
uals? What effects on Switzerland as well as on this 
country do our tariffs on watches have? Even 
in very small towns in America, Japanese-made 
or Italian-made garments may be for sale. Do we 
help people think through what it means to these 
countries and to this country for their products to 
be’ sold here? How are we helping our students 
evaluate advertising and judge between the great 
variety of products available for a given purpose? 
As Dr. Labarthe said in his annual meeting talk, 
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“Consumers must have knowledge.” Can they dis- 
tinguish between the information about the product 
and the emotional appeals and base their choices 
on a consideration of the demands of the particular 
situation rather than on the general claims of the 
salesman or advertiser or the impulse of the mo- 
ment? What are we doing to help students develop 
ability to decide when the use of community serv- 
ices rather than home services will bring satisfaction 
in their “situation—for example, the commercial 
laundry, the hired laundress, or home laundering? 
The store that provides services versus the cash 
and carry? Are they prepared to help develop 
community services needed for child care, health 
care, recreation, if those are needed by families? 
As Dr. Reid said in her annual meeting talk, “The 
division between individual and collective responsi- 
bility is a most important one [today as well as] 
for the future.” 


Our Increased Knowledge 


Another change our committee cunsidered was 
the increased amount of research resulting in new 
knowledge, new products, new equipment. We 
knew almost nothing about the composition of foods 
when the AHEA was formed. Nutrition as a science 
was unknown; man-made fibers did not complicate 
our choice of fabrics; and new metals and plastics, 
our choice of equipment. Research in human growth 
and development today gives us a basis for under- 
standing ourselves and others which was unavail- 
able a few years ago. Research in health and 
medical science has helped almost double the 
length of life and brought to us problems of the 
aged. Again we must ask ourselves is our home 
economics program today geared to these new 
problems—of the aging, for example—and is it mak- 
ing use of the research available? Are our students 
so aware of the findings of research in nutrition that 
they are practicing good food habits and helping 
others maintain good nutrition? Are they able to 
select equipment which meets their needs and care 
for it with an understanding of its construction? 
Are they understanding the different problems 
which arise at various stages in the family life 
cycle? 


Our Emphases Today 


Out of a study of these and other changes affect- 
ing families, the committee became convinced that 
there are certain kinds of competences that are 
particularly important today which should be out- 
comes of our home economics educational pro- 
grams. These competences you will find in “Home 
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Economics—New Directions,” the report of the 
committee on philosophy and objectives published 
in the October JourNAL. As one studies these com- 
petences, it is apparent that the management, the 
relationships, the consumer responsibilities, the 
health and community aspects in the life of the 
individual and family are stressed, because these 
are essential in the light of the changes in society 
and homes in the last 50 years. 

During the last two months, I have been having 
an experience which raises serious questions in my 
mind as to whether our school and college home 
economics programs are primarily concerned with 
what is important if we “free the spirit for the more 
important and permanent interests of the home and 
of society” in today’s world. This year, we asked a 
sample of 4800 secondary schools in all parts of 
the United States to tell us how their programs 
were organized, what they were teaching, and how 
they were distributing the time spent. Although 
the data have not been analyzed, a few impressions 
stand out as week after week has been spent coding 
the returns for the IBM machine. 

Very frequently the two items out of 34 in the 
questionnaire that absorbed one-half or more of 
the time were clothing construction and food prep- 
aration and serving. Of course I know that many 
other things can be taught along with these phases 
of home economics, and some teachers said they 
were doing this. Yet, I kept asking myself: Why 
do we so seldom find any time or such a small 
amount allocated to the three items on management 
or such items indicating management as appeared 
in the clothing, food, and housing sections? Why 
were so few of the items indicating a family em- 
phasis among those to which time was allocated? 
Why was there so frequently little or no time indi- 
cated as spent on nutrition and the maintenance of 
health? Why was so much time sometimes given 
to grooming? Why was relatively little time checked 
as given to consumer buying and other aspects of 
consumer education and to selection and purchase 
of clothing, of food, of home furnishings, and 
equipment? Why did the teachers seldom indicate 
time spent on the items that suggested concern with 
those community problems affecting the family? 

There may be many reasons for these situations, 
and we know it is always hard to represent one’s 
program by checking a questionnaire. However, 
to the extent that this is the way teachers say they 
are spending their time, not only teachers but col- 
leges preparing teachers and supervisors need to 
again ask themselves: What further can be done to 
offset the lag in adjusting programs to the problems 
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of today’s homes? One wonders what the outcome 
would be if one attempted to “measure the success 
of our work” by the extent to which the compe- 
tences stated by the philosophy and objectives 
committee are attained through these programs. 

Although I have described what seems to be a 
very prevalent picture from the questionnaires, 
there are other returns which give an impression of 
an appreciable amount of time spent on helping 
develop an understanding of children, on family 
relationships, on meal management, and sometimes 
on management of finances, on certain aspects of con- 
sumer education. Also one feels, as he observes 
the distribution of time that these teachers report, 
that differences in needs of students have helped 
determine the emphasis in the program at’ the 
various grade levels. 
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One wishes he knew what kinds of college and 
supervisory programs are producing teachers aware 
of today’s home problems and able to organize pro- 
grams which deal with them in ways important to 
pupils at different stages of their development. 

Certainly, as the committee has said, “Home 
economists must be among the first to anticipate 
and recognize change, to weigh the capacities of 
the individual to meet new demands, and to set 
new directions for ( professional) programs of bene- 
fit to families.” Our programs can be effective only 
as they “alleviate the stresses and promote the satis- 
factions brought about by new situations.” Each 
of us is challenged today to analyze our programs 
to see whether they really are adapted to the needs 
of individuals and families in this fast-moving space 
age of ours. 


Sales Management Features Home Economics 


Sales Management—The Magazine of Marketing 
in its October 2, 1959 issue features the work of 
home economists in business, devoting its cover 
design (reproduced at the left) and a main 
article to the story of home economics depart- 
ments and individual home economists in manu- 
facturing companies. As part of its public 
relations program, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has purchased and distri! uted 
several thousand reprints of the article. AILEA 
members, their colleagues in companies inen- 
tioned in the story, and AHEA’s public relations counsel assisted Sales Man- 
agement editors in preparation of the article, which contains descriptions and 
photographs of home economists at work. The following excerpts are quoted 
with the magazine's permission: 





s 


Companies that manufacture foods, fabrics, appliances and a host of other products 
and equipment used in the home, have long relied on the home economists in their labo- 
ratories and kitchens for guidance in developing new products and new uses for old ones. 
Now, an increasing number of these companies are finding that the same technical train- 
ing and sensitivity to the way homemakers think and feel can also be put to effective 
use in the marketing of these products. 

Women who go into home economics find the opportunity to improve living standards 
one of the strongest appeals of the profession. . . . 

Tightening competition, the increasing complexity of many new products and changing 
consumer attitudes as new ideas, materials and equipment become more widely known, have 
all contributed to the trend toward wider utilization of home economists in sales work. 
Merely offering a new or improved product no longer is enough to guarantee sales. As 
scientific advances have become more familiar to homemakers, specialized features that 
mean easier performance or better value are becoming the big selling points. At the 
same time, there is more need than ever for the tips and information that enable the 
homemaker to use products and equipment to best advantage. 

Accordingly, more and more companies are calling on professional home economists 
to work with, or as part of their sales, advertising and promotion departments. There 
they not only make sure the product is right and the customer knows how to use it, but 
they suggest more effective ways to present the product. Their role in the company is to 
inject the point of view and interest of the consumer. In many cases, they go out into 
the field to present and demonstrate products to the trade, the press and the public. 
... And their work pays off, in sales and dollars. 











Within the past few years, intensified national concern for education 
has inspired countless articles, many pamphlets, and a fair number of 
books. Most have been thought-provoking in varying degrees; a few 
offer inspiration for constructive appraisal and evaluation of educa- 
tional efforts. One such publication was The American High School 
Today, a book reviewed in the May Journav. Another is the pamphlet 
“How Good Are Your Schools?” which offers some brief and usable 
criteria against which we can measure our own contributions to good 
schools. This article attempts to show how this can be done. 


How Good Are Your Classes? 


HE National Education Association recently 

published a booklet entitled “How Good Are 
Your Schools?” which provides both the lay person 
and the educator with thought-provoking questions 
for evaluating the worth of a particular school and 
its program. So challenging is the content that it 
might well be used by home economics teachers to 
help determine the quality of education taking 
place in their classrooms. Certain basic beliefs are 
listed as the foundation for the document. For 
the purpose of this article these will be translated 
into the subject-matter area of home economics 
to help readers determine what contributions we 
are making to the following commonly accepted 
goals for schools of today. 


To teach the basic skills thoroughly 

The basic skills referred to, of course, are not 
the ones that we would immediately think of for 
our discipline, but rather those tools of learning 
necessary for any educated individual: the mastery 
of the written and spoken word and the ability to 
use numbers. What help do we give to pupils with 
reading problems? Do we always choose only the 
proficient child to read aloud? What are our stand- 
ards for oral and written expression? Do pupils 
often ask, “Does spelling count?” Have we found 
objective tests to be such labor-saving devices that 
we give pupils little opportunity to answer essay 
questions? Do we give opportunity for original 
writings? Do we make a sincere effort during class 
discussions and oral reports to stimulate correct 
language usage? How do we treat vocabulary 
development for our own specialized terms? Do 
we take time to give a bit of background concern- 
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ing a word like sauté, or do we avoid its use com- 
pletely, feeling it is easier to begin the recipe 
directions with “Brown lightly in shallow fat”? Are 
we just as concerned with the mathematics involved 
in budgeting and consumer education units as we 
are with the principles we are trying to teach? 
Actually, any given area of our subject matter is 
a fertile field for the use of number reasoning: 
nutrition, clothing construction, money manage- 
ment, statistics in family life—all provide excellent 
opportunities for the application of arithmetic 
knowledge to home economics. 


To provide a balanced educational program in 

terms of the abilities and aptitudes of all learners 
To recognize and develop the special talents and 

meet the special needs of all pupils 

Do all pupils in your classes undertake the same 
project regardless of ability? Parents have criticized 
us bitterly for this practice in both foods and cloth- 
ing courses and perhaps with just cause. Can we 
truly defend this when pupils come to us already 
knowing much of the information or having mas- 
tered the ability that a particular project was de- 
signed to teach? No one will deny that providing 
various projects within one class is a time-consum- 
ing and teacher-taxing experience, but are we not 
professionally dedicated to teach rather than to 
reteach? Within our own ranks there has been 
conflict concerning the progression of subject matter 
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from one educational level to another—in other 
words—providing a balanced educational program. 
“New Directions” published in June 1959 by the 
American Home Economics Association gives spe- 
cific challenges in this regard. Do we use the same 
teaching techniques and materials for all classes 
on a certain grade level, or do we recognize the 
differences in intellectual levels and devise our own 
materials if necessary? Is there a home economist 
somewhere who is brave enough to write a text- 
book for slow learners? Is there one talented 
enough to produce a book that could be used with 
gifted children? What method do you use to 
develop the special talents of your pupils? Do you 
encourage leadership ability by using junior teach- 
ers? Does the handy artist in your class always get 
the lettering jobs and the slow learner always sweep 
the floor (or wash the dishes)? What experiences 
can you list that show you teach in terms of indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and abilities of your 
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To develop the ability to make rational judgments 
based on accurate and complete information 


In the profession of home economics, which “syn- 
thesizes knowledge drawn from its own research, 
from the physical, biological, and social sciences 
and the arts and applies this knowledge to improv- 
ing the lives of families and individuals,”* we have 
a moral obligation to contribute effectively to the 
goal stated above. What means do we use to help 
pupils gain the most accurate and complete infor- 
mation to use as a basis for judgment? Do we 
ourselves seek out the latest information based on 
research, or do we continue to use data that have 
long been familiar to us? Is the problem-solving 
approach a standard method of procedure in our 
classes? How do we help pupils in decision- 
making? Do we impose our judgments because the 
teacher is the learned one and the pupil the 
learner? What is our reaction when our statements 


pupils? 


To develop the attitudes, 
habits, values, appre- 
ciations, and understand- 
ings essential for a well- 
adjusted person and a 
contributing member of 
our society 


This objective, with its 
relationship to the family, 
is certainly at the core of 
our being and yet it is per- 
haps one of the most in- 
tangible of our contribu- 
tions. What method do we 
use to develop attitudes in 
our classroom? How do 
you help a pupil develop 
a value standard? Do pupils 
leave your courses with 
appreciations similar to 
yours? Habits and under- 
standings are perhaps less 
difficult to teach since they 
seem to imply abilities and 
knowledge. How do you 
evaluate pupils in a course 
on family life—on the basis 


of knowledge retention 
alone? How does one 
grade pupils’ attitudes, 


values, appreciations? 


are questioned? 








STATEMENT OF BELIEF 

Our schools should: 
[_] Foster intellectual growth as a primary ob- 
jective. 
[_] Teach the basic skills thoroughly. 
[_] Provide a balanced educational program in 
terms of the abilities and aptitudes of all 
learners. 
[] Develop the attitudes, habits, values, ap- 
preciations, and understandings essential for a 
well-adjusted person and a contributing mem- 
ber of our society. 
(_] Recognize and develop the special talents 
and meet the special ne. 1s of all pupils. 
[-] Develop the ability to make rational judg- 
ments based on accurate and complete informa- 
tion. 
[-] Contribute to physical and mental health. 
(_] Help pupils grow morally and spiritually. 
[_] Contribute to the social and aesthetic de- 
velopment of pupils. 
[} Help pupils develop increasing ability to 
exercise self-discipline as individuals and in 
groups. 
[-] Develop a respect for work and for skill in 
performance, and the ability to carry tasks 
through to completion. 
(-] Stimulate the desire for continued learning 
throughout life. 

. (You may wish to add other objectives. ) 


—From How Good Are Your Schools? Page 5. 








To contribute to physical 
and mental health 


Certainly this goal em- 
bodies another of our fun- 
damental reasons for exist- 
ing as a discipline, and yet 
how well do we as indi- 
viduals practice the prin- 
ciples that contribute to 
physical and mental well- 
being? Teaching by per- 
sonal example, important 
in every phase, is never 
more apparent than it is in 
this regard. It is difficult 
to hide our physical and 
mental health, for our very 
appearance does much to 
demonstrate both. Are we 
good examples of the prin- 
ciples we teach concerning 
eating habits? Do we come 
to the classroom rested and 
refreshed? Is there an ap- 
propriate balance of work 
and leisure in our lives? 


1 Home Economics—New Di- 
rections. Published by American 
Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D.C., June 1959, 


p. 4. 
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Does our emotional balance in times of stress in- 
dicate good mental health? 


To help pupils grow morally and spiritually 

The temptation for many of us to be horrified 
by some teen-age moral codes is great, and yet 
the only emotion that will spur us toward helpful 
action is deep concern. The fact that “going steady” 
and “making out” were not done in our day interests 
the teen-ager not at all; how to defy the present 
customs and still be popular interests him greatly. 
What positive action do we take toward helping 
young people to adopt a high moral code? Are 
discussion groups on relationships concluded with 
summaries of how pupils would change their state 
of affairs or are they merely talk sessions? Do we 
refer to spiritual life only when talking about the 
importance of its influence on families or do we 
let our spirituality show in our dealings with 
pupils? Does talk about religion per se embarrass 
us Or can we grow spiritually ourselves by learning 
about another's beliefs? Do we ever say to a 
troubled child, “Have you prayed about your prob- 
lem”? Do we participate in the community church 
of our choice and really teach spiritual development 
in the only way that it, or anything else, may be 
taught—by example? 


To contribute to the social and aesthetic develop- 


ment of pupils 

Certainly it would be difficult not to contribute 
to the social development of pupils in a home eco- 
nomics classroom, and consequently we have little 
to combat on this point; but what about the aes- 
thetic development? 

In striving for standards of skill perfection, we 
often destroy the very thing that is uniquely ours— 
aesthetic satisfaction. If you had your choice, would 
you rather all your pupils were perfect seamstresses 
and never made a thing outside of class, or that 
their abilities left much room for improvement, 
but they haunted the yard goods stores? An honest 
answer will help you decide whether you are con- 
tributing to aesthetic development. In units on 
home decorating, do pupils remember the rules 
for furniture placement and color combination or 
do they learn a feel for pleasing effects that add 
to gracious living? (A famous television comedian 
paid public tribute recently to his wife's former 
home economics teacher by saying that she had 
taught the LOVE of homemaking. And although 
his wife was far from a proficient homemaker dur- 
ing the early years of marriage she LOVED every- 
thing about the home. He concluded by adding 
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that this great interest has since turned her into a 
first-rate wife and mother. Can the young husband 
of the future say this about your teaching? ) 


To help pupils develop increasing ability to exercise 
self-discipline as individuals and in groups 

To develop a respect for work and for skill in per- 
formance, and the ability to carry tasks through 
to completion 


“Teacher-pupil planning,” “family-centered teach- 
ing’—are these just terms that we have absorbed 
through educational osmosis, or are the principles 
of each in practice in our classrooms? How do we 
help pupils learn to work together? What methods 
do we use to develop self-control and group control? 
Do we always impose our opinions in the evalua- 
tion process or do we ask the individual pupil and 
the group to add their judgments? What means 
do we use to foster pride in accomplishment? Is 
our course known as a “snap”? When more than a 
few pupils fail to finish a project on time is the fault 
wholly theirs? 


To foster intellectual growth as a primary objec- 
tive 


To stimulate the desire for continued learning 
throughout life 


Because home economics has long been con- 
cerned with doing, it has been accused of not being 
a thinking area. The point of this paragraph is not 
to prove the above state of affairs either true or 
false but to point out that a curriculum concerned 
with activity can do much to promote intellectual 
development. However, the curiosity-factor which 
could stimulate learning is often lacking in our 
classrooms. “Why do muffins rise?” “What keeps 
packaged mixes from acting ahead of time?”—could 
send pupils scurrying for information that is quite 
chemical in nature. “How does the life of a-teen- 
ager in America differ from the same age group in 
India?” could cause the history and sociology books 
to increase in circulation. How many of us have a 
reference list handy so that we can suggest good 
reading for youngsters who show curiosity or 
added interest in a related field? Do we instill in 
our pupils a real love of learning so that they have 
the desire to continue on their own? What keys 
do we provide to open the many doors of knowl- 
edge concerning home economics? Are we doing 
all we can to fulfill the dream of Ellen H. Richards, 
who looked to the day when . . . “the science will 
steady the art and the art will give charm to the 
science”? 





New Developments in Consumer Credit 


MPRESSIVE new developments in consumer credit 

concern revolving credit plans and the prolifera- 
tion of credit card systems. Also of interest are the 
grand totals of amounts owed, both in absolute amounts 
and as a per cent of disposable personal income. 

The total amount of credit usually spoken of as con- 
sumer credit’ amounted to nearly $48 billion on Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, or an average of $900 per household. 
These figures compare with approximately $17 billion 
outstanding ten years ago or an average of roughly 
$400 per household (Regulation W was in effect to 
June 30, 1949), and with $7 billion in 1939 or an aver- 
age of roughly $206. 

The rise in these averages, however, is not as mean- 
ingful as it appears at first glance, because $206 in 1939 
would have purchased roughly as much goods and 
services as $433 in 1959. This means that U. S. house- 
holds today have consumer debt for a little more than 
twice the quantity of goods and services, including 
automobiles, than in 1939, rather than four and one-half 
times the quantity as the figures unadjusted for rise 
in consumer prices would indicate. These calculations 
are intended to draw attention to a fact and are not 
a precise measurement. Ability to pay is also much 
higher. While median family income figures are not 
available for 1939, half the families had more than 
$3,107 in 1949 and half had more than $5,087 in 1958, 
« rise of 64 per cent. Consumer credit outstandings rose 
more, however, even in terms of goods and services for 
which the credit was used, that is, adjusted for price 
change. 

As a per cent of total disposable personal income, con- 
sumer credit has shown considerable growth. While this 
type of consumer debt at year-end amounted to more 
than 10 per cent of disposable personal income in 1939, 
the proportion had contracted to 9.1 per cent in 1949 
but may rise to 15 per cent by the end of the year 1959. 
Since consumer credit volume tends to peak in De- 
cember, a lower relationship would usually be shown 
by using midyear credit outstandings. 

Though these general indicators of consumer debt 
imply a considerable burden on families for repayment, 
additional facts temper this impression. Nearly 15 per 


' The concept of consumer credit used in this article is 
that used by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in its statistical series: Credit used to finance the 
purchase of commodities and services for personal con- 
sumption or to refinance debts originally incurred for such 
purposes. No minimum period for repayment is specified 
but credit included is of short or intermediate term. Ex- 
cluded is credit to Government agencies, nonprofit or 
charitable organizations, farmers, and business firms, as well 
as real estate mortgage credit. 
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cent of the amount owed on September 1 was for 
charge accounts and service credit, often thought of as 
“convenience credit.” Moreover, if present relationships 
between repayment and outstandings continue, the 
average installment credit dollar at furniture stores will 
be paid off in 8 months or so, at department stores in 
6 to 7 months, and for autos, 11 months. The early 
1959 survey of consumer finances for the Federal Re- 
serve Board showed that 40 per cent of spending units 
had no “personal” debt at all at that time. 

These measures are not only the major indicators of 
use of consumer credit but they serve to underline the 
importance to! families of keeping abreast of the news in 
the consumer credit field to improve their credit buy- 
manship. More than one authority has pointed out that 
credit users appear more concerned with the size of 
the periodic payment than they are with interest rates, 
service charges, and other costs; convenience is also 
generally conceded as a strong determinant in choice 
of credit sources. 

For a good many years, the offerings of credit from 
the various sources have remained somewhat constant 
in their diversity and character—charge accounts, cash 
loans, and installment purchase credit with modifica- 
tions. Major variations in the credit picture have tended 
to focus around terms and the tempo of promotion of 
credit use, motivated by business acumen and caution. 


Revolving Credit 

A few years ago, however, a concept of credit ex- 
tension that had been little used in the consumer credit 
field began to “catch on” among retail credit-granting 
stores and more recently it has been adopted by some 
banks. This is the concept of revolving credit. 

Perhaps revolving credit is best understood by think- 
ing of the parallel in business finance—the situation in 
which the businessman applies to the bank for a line of 
credit on which he may draw from time to time up to a 
limit specified by the bank as the money is needed, 
paying interest on the money in use as well as other 
charges and making payments on principal according to 
terms of the agreement. 

Persons can now obtain similar credit accommodations 
for consumption purposes. Arrangements are made in 
much the same way with stores and banks that offer 
these plans—the individual fills out an application form; 
the lender appraises him as a credit risk, perhaps with 
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the aid of a credit bureau or other outside checks; and 
if the individual is accepted for the credit plan, the 
maximum amount he may owe at any one time is 
specified, together with the amount he is obligated to 
pay each month which may be either a flat amount 
related to the credit ceiling or a percentage of the 
balance. A charge is made for the service extended. All 
bank and store plans are similar in that they have these 
features in common. Other aspects of the plans differ 
not only as between stores and banks but also from 
store to store and bank to bank. 


Revolving Credit in Retail Stores 


A retail store first introduced the revolving credit 
plan in 1938, but for many years there was no general 
adoption of the plan. However, since the mid-50’s its 
use has become rather general. In some stores it is 
called a continuous budget account or a permanent 
budget account. A typical plan, usually referred to as 
a “rigid limit” plan, is described below, as is a variation 
called a “flexible chart” plan and another development 
spoken of variously as the all-purpose credit plan, the 
one-account option plan, or the charge account with 
option terms. 

As stated above, a line of credit with a predetermined 
limit is extended to the customer; the limit is related to 
the store’s appraisal of the customer's ability to pay. 
Stores vary in the time cycle they choose for payment 
of the ceiling amount. For example, under the rigid 
limit plan, if the ceiling for a particular individual were 
set at $180, the store’s policy might call for, say, $15, 
$18, or $30 monthly payments, depending on whether 
the time cycle were 12, 10, or 6 months. In other words, 
while the ceiling would vary for different customers 
under the plan, the time cycle for accounts to revolve 
completely would be the same for all revolving accounts 
with a particular store. 

On the other hand, under the “flexible chart plan” 
payments would not be a pre-arranged, fixed amount 
associated with the ceiling but would be a specified 
percentage of the balance outstanding with a minimum 
remittance of $10 unless the amount owed is lower. 

Most stores with revolving credit systems make the 
credit service available for all types of merchandise 
sold in the store or from catalogs. It is estimated by the 
Credit Management Division of the National Retail 
Merchants Association that 88 per cent of department 
stores offer revolving credit and a survey shows that 
most of these stores make a service charge of 11% per 
cent per month on unpaid balances. Additional pur- 
chases may be added to balances up to the limit without 
special authorization. Some stores employ charge plates; 
others do not. Revolving credit does not replace open 
charge accounts in most stores but supplements them; 
charge sales continue to constitute by far the largest 
proportion of credit business. 

The variant of revolving credit called the all-purpose 
credit plan (or the one account option plan or the 
charge account with option terms) combines the ad- 
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vantages of the charge account and delayed payment 
plans. The main features of the typical all-purpose plan 
are: (1) no charge for 30 days after the billing date; 
(2) carrying charge thereafter, probably 14 per cent 
on the net brought forward balance; (3) flexible limit 
as long as the account is in current status; (4) on bal- 
ances under $50, monthly payments of $10 and on bal- 
ances over $50 a minimum of %4 of the amount owed 
but % or % are recommended. In some stores where 
this plan is instituted, old customers may retain their 
charge accounts and only new ones are required to go 
under the plan; in other stores, both charge account 
and older-type revolving credit customers. are placed 
under the charge account with option terms plan if it 
is adopted. 


The Store’s Viewpoint on Revolving Credit 


From the standpoint of the stores, there are several 
reasons for installing revolving credit plans; but, on the 
other hand, plans also have drawbacks and a store 
must come to a decision as to the course that will 
maximize profits. Some of the considerations are as follows: 

Customer inconvenience is avoided by plans provid- 
ing advance clearance of credit sales, small or large. 
Extra gross income is derived from the delayed pay- 
ments on what was formerly open-account credit, and 
the typical 144 per cent per month charge is higher than 
the average store installment account charge, which is 
more likely to run 12 to 13 per cent per annum. 

On the other hand, costs under revolving credit 
plans are relatively high. Store spokesmen cite the 
need for added precaution in authorizing revolving 
credit sales, closer collection follow-up, paper work in 
handling the volume of small sales checks, higher bad- 
debt loss than on 30-day accounts, and greater tie-up of 
capita] in relation to sales. A study now under way at 
the National Retail Merchants Association shows that 
although revolving credit represents 21 per cent of 
credit sales it ties up nearly 35 per cent of receivables, 
while charge accounts representing 70 per cent of 
credit sales tie up only 39 per cent of receivables. 
Whether these receivables are held, sold, or borrowed 
on, they represent a cost based on the value of money. 

In deciding to adopt the all-purpose credit plan 
where the plan is to include former charge customers 
as is s:sually the case, a store must consider the effect 
on sales to valuable charge customers and the effect on 
its competitive position in attracting desirable business. 
It is well known that sales to straight charge customers 
are very important, both in total volume and in sales per 
customer. 


The Consumer Viewpoint on Revolving Credit 


It has long been a consumer complaint that the 
cash customer in department and variety stores is dis- 
advantaged because she pays the same price as the 
charge customer who pays, on the average, nearly 60 
days later. Revolving credit, both typical and all-purpose 
plans, works in the direction of relieving the cash cus- 
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tomer of sharing the costs incurred by the credit cus- 
tomer. Some stores make a charge on delinquent open 
accounts, and this has the same effect as the all-purpose 
account so far as fairness to the cash customer is con- 
cerned. Although under the all-purpose plan there is 
no charge if payment is made within 30 days of billing, 
a charge is made for balances carried over. 

Secondly, credit users are concerned with the relative 
size of carrying charges, and charges are usually higher 
for revolving credit, including all-purpose plans, than 
for the traditional installment contract. One factor in 
this difference is that smal] purchases, both durable and 
non-durable, may be charged to a revolving credit ac- 
count, whereas the installment contract typically has 
covered major purchases, though add-ons are usually 


possible. 
Two Bank Credit Plans 


Another source of credit which individuals have 
tapped increasingly for consumption purposes is the 
commercial bank. Many banks have developed their 
consumer credit business as a new source of profit and 
to bring in new customers for their other services. In 
addition to their usual business in direct secured and 
unsecured loans to individuals, made at rates that are 
competitive with other sources and that vary with the 
security, a limited number of banks now offer revolving 
check credit and central charge plans. 

Revolving check credit. Revolving check credit is 
fundamentally a new approach to the extension of direct 
unsecured installment credit. The technique requires 
the instrumentality of a bank because it involves the 
use of checks. 

Under the check credit plan, a line of credit is estab- 
lished with a bank offering the plan, by application and 
the usual clearances. Under most plans the individual 
is furnished with a special checkbook, and the mere 
writing of the special check creates the loan, which then 
is repayable according to terms specified. In other cases 
he uses his ordinary checking account. The plan in- 
volves no special arrangements with stores as the checks 
are usable anywhere. Trivial borrowings are usually not 
encouraged, and a minimum is sometimes stipulated. 

Data from a survey recently conducted by the Ameri- 
can Banker (covering banks voluntarily. co-operating) 
show average lines of revolving credit at 50 banks as 
ranging from $300 to more than $1,000 with $500 to 
$600 as modal. This refers to ceilings. However, cus- 
tomers were not using the limits of their lines but per- 
haps only half in the aggregate. These details are from 
the September 29, 1959 issue. The 1959 Proceedings 
of the National Installment Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association is also illuminating. 

Top lines of credit, which are reported as high as 
$6,000, are dependent on bank policy and experience 
and statutes as well as quality of credit risk. Actual 
checks written tend to be rather small—sums over $100 
probably being in a distinct minority. 

The pioneer user of this plan was the First National 
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Bank of Boston. Under its “First-Check-Credit Plan,” 
the credit user is required to make monthly payments 
of one-twelfth of his total approved line of credit regard- 
less of the fact that he may have used only a portion 
of his line. He pays a charge of one per cent a month 
on daily outstanding balances (this charge includes life 
insurance cost) and a fee of 25 cents per check. Last 
March, the bank had approved lines as small as $120 
and as large as $6,000. The average line was $460, and 
the average balance of the 96 per cent of accounts in 
use was approximately $325. 

In the Philadelphia Federal Reserve District, where 
hundreds of banks now offer revolving check credit, 14 
plans reported on by Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia’s Business Review (September 1959) showed 
the following as modal: Monthly repayment terms, 1/20 
of approved line; rate 1 per cent, with life insurance 
included; maximum line $3,500; minimum size of check, 
none, The average line of 10 banks was $825, a little 
over half of which was in use. Not «il applicants had 
qualified, as at 10 banks over a third were rejected. 

Charge account banking. A not-so-new-type of credit 
service is charge account banking. Approximately 110 
banks in many sections of the United States oper- 
ate this type of service. While it was first initiated 
in 1950, it did not “catch on” until the fall of 1958, 
when the Bank of America and the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York entered into full-scale charge ac- 
count banking operations. 

For the borrower this plan accomplishes a number of 
things. Charge account banking plans permit the con- 
sumer to buy on credit at a large number of stores (all 
plan members), but he establishes his credit at only one 
institution—the bank. Also, the borrower needs to carry 
less cash. The amounts the credit user owes to all the 
stores belonging to the plan are payable with one 
check. 

In operation, charge account banking is similar to 
the more familiar Central Charge Systems, which are 
frequently a mutual undertaking of member stores. 

A little detail about the plan of a large bank will 
furnish realism. Chase Manhattan’s plan, known as 
CMCP, covers over 5,000 retailer members, some with 
multiple outlets. The bank issues small directories of 
member-stores, indexed for convenience of credit card 
holders—persons they have approved for credit up to a 
certain limit. A merchant honors the credit card for 
purchases up to $25 automatically, periodically takes 
his tally sheets of sales and credits to the bank (or a 
branch), and receives credit. He pays the bank a serv- 
ice charge of 6 per cent on all charge sales in addition 
to a $25 entrance fee on each store location, and other 
small charges. He may receive a refund on the 6 per 
cent for high volume and high average sale amount. 
Stores with their own credit departments in satisfactory 
operation are probably less likely to become members 
than others. 

The consumer user pays no charge if he pays his bill 

(Continued on page 906) 





Achievements and New Directions 


Research in Institution Administration 


HAT is institution administration and what 

is the scope of research in this area of 
home economics? A review of its development and 
progress and the present status of research provides a 
basis for defining the scope, evaluating major contri- 
butions, and considering the challenge for the 
future. 

Early and sustained interest in the many facets 
of research in institution administration and the 
contribution of home economics to its development 
are apparent. The American Home Economics 
Association and the American Dietetic Association 
have always included, as a part of their organiza- 
tion, sections whose officers and members are inter- 
ested in research as well as other aspects of insti- 
tution administration. The official journals for both 
of these associations have always encouraged pub- 
lication of the results of studies. 

Increasing interest in the field is indicated by 
the development of co-operative regional research, 
the organization of a society to study the technical 
problems involved in food service administration, 
the availability of grants from food service industry, 
and the increase in the number of graduate schools 
offering degrees in institution management. 


Development and Progress 


According to The AHEA Saga, having “Hospital 
Dietaries” on the program of the Second Lake 
Placid Conference in 1900 was harbinger of the 
institution administration work that later became 
an important part of home economics. Develop- 
ment of research in this area followed establishment 
of home economics curricula in colleges and uni- 
versities and the attainment of professional status. 
These achievements, however, were preceded by 
investigations and discussions concerning the many 
problems involved in food production and service 
and the need for professionally educated dietitians. 
During the Lake Placid Conferences, the adminis- 
tration section was concerned with inventory con- 
trol and buying, depreciation, cost control, the need 
for dietitians and managers, attainment of pro- 
fessional status, curriculum development, and no- 
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menclature. Pratt and Drexel Institutes had been 
offering some institution management courses dur- 
ing the middle nineties. At the 1906 Lake Placid 
Conference, it was announced that a professor of 
institution management had been appointed to the 
staff of Teachers College of Columbia University to 
develop a curriculum in that area. At the 1907 
conference, a resolution was passed which gave 
professional status to the “institution manager.” 
Institution management was referred to as one 
of the most useful and promising fields for home 
economists in an editorial in the first issue of the 
JournAL oF Home Economics. A special issue in 
November 1910 was an “Institutions Number” and 
included papers presented at the First Sectional 
Conference on Household and Institution Man- 
agement at Lake Placid, June 1910. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards stated that groups living together under one 
roof were growing larger and problems of admin- 
istering the affairs of the larger family were grow- 
ing more complex. She implied the need for 
research by saying that those interested in institu- 
tion management should grasp the business prin- 
ciples underlying the living conditions of these 
groups, study them, and then develop their own 
principles. Mrs. Richards was speaking from ex- 
perience; in 1894 in Boston she had established the 
first school lunch program in this country. 
Graduate study in home economics was reported 
as a part of American Home Economics Association 
activities in 1911, but papers concerning research 
in institution administration did not appear until 
1918. Dietitians were involved in the actual opera- 
tion of food service, and college faculties were 
busy developing curricula. Studies, no doubt, had 
been conducted and results discussed later in sec- 
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tion meetings, but few were published. In 1926 (1) 
it was reported that the possibilities of research in 
institution economics were great in all types of food 
service. Dietitians were urged to investigate the 
organization and administration of food service 
units, personnel management, financial operation, 
equipment problems, food acceptance, food produc- 
tion methods, and curriculum development. By 
1928 (2) several schools had introduced graduate 
study in institution management. Reports of gradu- 
ate research were appearing regularly in profes- 
sional journals. Research and special studies were 
reported from Columbia University, Florida State 
College for Women, Cornell University, Kansas 
State College, Montana State College, and the 
University of Wisconsin. A count of home eco- 
nomics researchers in 1940 (3) showed that of 
450 persons actively engaged in research in 86 
schools, 12 were in the area of institution adminis- 
tration. 


American Home Economics Association 


Members of the institution administration sec- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association 
have, for several years, compiled lists of research 
in progress; some have included abstracts. Dis- 
tribution has been limited chiefly to those con- 
ducting research programs and to section members. 
In 1944 (4) one compilation was published. Of 
16 schools having an institution management gradu- 
ate program, 9 reported a total of 33 research 
studies completed or in progress. These included 
investigations of the organization and management 
of food service, menu planning and food produc- 
tion, dietary intakes and waste studies, layout and 
equipment, and personnel management. In seven 
schools research programs had been curtailed be- 
cause of participation in emergency war feeding 
programs. 

Recent plans of the institution administration 
section activities have included the appointment of 
a committee to encourage research activities among 
the various emphases in institution administration. 
One of the objectives for 1956-58 was to encourage 
home economics schools and colleges to broaden 
research endeavors in this area and to compile and 
report information about current and proposed 
research. 


American Dietetic Association 


In an article in the first volume of the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, research was em- 
phasized as one of three functions of the dietitian. 
This professional journal has always encouraged 
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publication of studies by Association members and 
has included reports of research conducted in a 
variety of types of food service. 

The administration section was one of the four 
sections established in 1918 at the first meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association (5). This 
section was designed to study and improve the 
food service of hospitals, but the program of the 
first conference included a paper on economic buy- 
ing for the university dining hall. The following 
year there were talks ‘on problems of food adminis- 
tration in government residence halls, cafeterias, 
and colleges. In the third year the question for dis- 
cussion was to what extent mechanical equipment 
could replace employees. 

The section name has been changed to food 
administration; members are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in projects which include studies of various 
aspects of food service. These studies provide ideas 
for more intensive research. Projects have covered 
all phases of administrative procedures in food serv- 
ice departments of all types of institutions. Mem- 
bers are interested in the investigation of cycle 
menus, selective menus, staff development, equip- 
ment selection and layout, work simplification, 
training personnel, and time and motion study. 


Co-operative Regional Research 


Co-operative regional research in_ institution 
administration has been a recent development. In 
January 1955, because of a recognition of the need 
for research in food administration in institutions, 
a meeting was planned by representatives of the 
Home Economics Research Administrators of the 
North Central Region. Institution management 
representatives from the agricultural experiment 
stations of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin discussed research problems and 
initiated plans for co-operative regional research. 
After a meeting to develop the master plan for 
the research, the NC-31 Technical Committee was 
organized in June 1956. The title of the approved 
project was the “Effect of Large Quantity Prepara- 
tion and Service on Quality and Yield of Meat, 
Poultry and Vegetables.” This was revised in No- 
vember 1957 to add milk and milk products to the 
groups of food to be studied. The objectives of the 
research are to: investigate procedures which affect 
quality and yield, ascertain methods of quantity 
food preparation and service which will improve 
palatability and minimize waste; formulate recom- 
mendations for standard procedures in the quantity 
preparation and service of quality foods. 

Projects have been approved and research is in 
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progress for the study of preparation of beef at 
Ohio State and Kansas State Universities, pork at 
Purdue University, ham at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, poultry at Iowa State University, potatoes 
at the University of Wisconsin, and milk products 
at the University of Illinois. The NC-31 Committee, 
which includes institution management representa- 
tives from agricultural experiment stations in the 
North Central Region, meets regularly to report 
progress, evaluate results, and plan for future 
research. 

Other government agencies have encouraged and 
supported studies related to problems of institution 
administration. The human nutrition research di- 
vision of the Institute of Home Economics has 
developed improved food preparation techniques 
for institution food services and conducted studies 
of food yields in quantity preparation and food 
consumption of groups in institutions. These findings 
have provided guidance for other research projects. 


Industry 


Research and development are vital to the prog- 
ress of any industry. Those interested in the prob- 
lems of administration of commercial food service 
are promoting and supporting research. In March 
and September 1958, a group of research-minded 
persons representing a cross section of the food 
service industry, equipment manufacturers, govern- 
ment agencies, and institution management faculty 
from colleges and universities met at Michigan 
State University. Out of these conferences devel- 
oped the “Society for the Advancement of Food 
Service Research.” The objectives of the Society 
are: to bring together persons engaged in or inter- 
ested in research, provide opportunity for explora- 
tion of problems of mutual interest, study problems 
and identify areas of research, act as a a for 
presentation of reports of interest to the industry, 
publish proceedings and professional papers, estab- 
lish a professional journal, and stimulate interest in 
research in the food service field. 

Representatives of institution management facul- 
ties from home economics are not only charter 
members but actively engaged in Society activities. 

In May 1959 Institutions Magazine announced 
the establishment of a Food Service Foundation to 
provide fellowships and funds for research in 
quantity food production and service. Grants will 
be made to colleges and universities upon applica- 
tion and with approval of the trustees. Co-oper- 
ation in research with the food service industry 
can result in encouragement and financial support 
as well as recognition of the special contribution 
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of professionally educated home economists to the 
industry. 


Graduate Study 


The contribution of college and university gradu- 
ate programs in institution management is a major 
factor in the development of the research in admin- 
istration. What evidence is there of the type and 
progress of research to date? Analysis of the 
subject matter of the theses listed for 1948 
through 1958 (6) shows that seven per cent of the 
total graduate studies for the ten-year period were 
classified as institution management. These 237 
studies represented research from 30 schools. The 
variety of activities investigated as well as the types 
of institutions included makes one aware of the 
difficulties involved in defining institution admin- 
istration and its research. Although some schools 
include housing as part of the curriculum, there 
was little evidence that research has been con- 
ducted in this area. The major concern has been 
for the problems involved in the production and 
service of food. 

The distribution of research studies according to 
type of institution or service was: 

per cent 
Hospitals iceaaiiinenie : 27 
School lunch programs 25 
General studies ..... : 19 
College food service scienentiidiieinaneil 17 
Commercial ee 6 
Miscellaneous . 6 


(army mess, camps, churches, resorts, fraternities, 


logging camps ) 
When the same studies were classified according to 
the activity involved, the distribution was: 

per cent 

Organization and management 18 
Financial control . 14 
Acceptability and uuisitionsd value of food . 12 
Experimental food preparation 11 
Teaching and training ....... 
Layout and equipment 
Personnel management . 
Work simplification 
Curriculum evaluation 
Purchasing 
Miscellaneous ‘ 

(merchandising, status of dietitians, menu e ovale i- 

tion, dietitian’s responsibilities ) 


Achievements and Present Status 


The home economics educated person responsible 
for the production and service of food to groups 
of individuals has been chiefly interested in re- 
search in the service type of organization such as 
the hospital, school lunch, and college residence 
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hall. The common goal and obligation has been the 
service of nutritious, palatable, and attractive food. 
A knowledge of the various phases of administra- 
tion is necessary to achieve this objective within 
the limits of the money, equipment, and personnel 
available. Research in institution administration 
has been concerned with the effective utilization 
of these available resources to attain the goals 
defined. The scope is broad and has included a 
variety of activities within several kinds of food 
service operations. Much of it has involved the 
application of principles developed by other dis- 
ciplines; some has been more the development 
and application of sound management procedures 
rather than research. There is little evidence of 
fundamental research. 

There are implications that research in institu- 
tion administration has developed more slowly than 
in other fields in home economics and that there 
are problems peculiar to this area of research which 
deter its progress. Those mentioned most fre- 
quently are: inadequate space, facilities, money, 
time, and personnel; the research is expensive; con- 
trols and objective evaluation are difficult to 
achieve; research personnel have inadequate back- 
ground; and there is lack of encouragement. Aren't 


these problems which most personnel in any field 
of research face at times? There seems to be suffi- 
cient evidence that if one has the imagination, 
enthusiasm, perseverance, and intellectual ability, 
then the material resources as well as the encour- 
agement will be provided. 


New Directions 

Institution administration is a changing field 
closely allied to social, economic, and technological 
developments. More and more individuals are liv- 
ing and eating together in large groups; the food 
service industry is emerging as big business with 
all of the economic implications; and technological 
developments in food products and equipment 
make established production and service procedures 
obsolete. 

Are we prepared for these changes? Are we 
studying anticipated results of changes and the 
effect on the future of institution administration 
in home economics? Are we involved in basic re- 
search? Are we planning and conducting research 
activities in co-operation with specialists in other 
disciplines, such as personnel management, psy- 
chology, sociology, bacteriology, engineering, food 
technology, economics, and education? Are we 
orienting the specialists to our problems and special 
point of view? 
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Are we guiding research in institution adminis- 
tration to new directions? Food service adminis- 
trators, equipment and food manufacturers, and 
college and university research personnel have ex- 
pressed a need for research concerning controlled 
atmosphere during food preparation, thermal con- 
ductivity of food in quantity preparation and the 
bacteriological implications, standard operation 
times for certain production and service procedures, 
status and responsibilities of food service directors, 
and curriculum. With the many new food products 
and equipment available for quantity food prepara- 
tion and the increase in numbers of food service 
operations, there should be no limit to the possi- 
bilities for marketing and consumer studies. These 
are only a few of the exciting avenues for research 
in institution administration. 

Research and education are as vital a part of 
the efficient operation of any food service as the 
managing of its day-to-day activities. Yet these 
functions too often have been neglected or sep- 
arated from management functions. All areas of 
the food service industry need to use the same tools 
of research and development that other great indus- 
tries have used for survival and continued success. 
Research is a continuous obligation if we accept 
the challenge to serve more individuals more effec- 
tively, expand our knowledge, and strengthen edu- 
cation for institution administration. 

Now is the time to project from past achieve- 
ments and current trends what the future will offer 
and how we will need to change our research and 
education to meet the challenge. 
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PA-353; 1957-58, PA-388. 





Housing Research in Home Economics 


OUSING was included in the earliest home 
economics curriculums as one of the thee 
areas of study: food, clothing, and shelter. In 1875- 
76, for instance, the catalogue of the Industrial Uni- 
versity of Illinois included home architecture in its 
course of domestic science. The Lake Placid Con- 
ferences on Home Economics, Proceedings 1 to 10, 
1899-1908, list among the standing committees one 
on shelter; and in 1902 Ellen H. Richards presented 
a Syllabus on Shelter at the fourth of these confer- 
ences. The early references to housing, however, 
pertained to subject matter for teaching. The devel- 
opment of research came much later and progressed 
slowly until the late 1940's. 

Home economics housing research previous to 
1951 has been described in detail in an Illinois cir- 
cular, Housing and Household Equipment Research 
in Home Economics, 1925-1950 (1). By means of 
questionnaires sent to those presently engaged in 
housing research, the statistical data on housing 
have been brought up to date through June 1959. 


Development of Housing Research 


In 1925-26, two studies that could be classified 
as housing research were made at the University of 
Nebraska. From 1926 to 1936, no more than three 
studies were started in any one year. By 1942, the 
number of new projects reached a high of 13, then 
declined until 1946. In 1947, the year following the 
passage of the Research and Marketing Act, the 
number of new housing projects showed a phe- 
nomenal increase to 48, and there has been a large 
number of active projects each year since that time. 
Of the total 387 housing research projects reported 
to date, more than 65 per cent have been under- 
taken since 1946 (See chart). 

Two events, the President’s Confererce on Home 
Building and Home Ownership in 1931 and the 
Research and Marketing Act in 1946, were note- 
worthy for their influence on housing research. 
Home economists were well represented on the 31 
committees of the President’s Conference, with the 
result that there was an awakened consciousness of 
the possibilities of housing as a subject for teaching 
in the home economics curriculum and the need for 
research. This interest was reflected in the large 
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number of editorials and articles on housing which 
were published in the JournaL or Home Eco- 
nomics during the 1930's. Although particular 
stress was placed on improved teaching of hous- 
ing at all levels of education, research also was em- 
phasized. In 1932, a committee of the American 
Home Economics Association began a study of 
problems for research in housing and the training 
of workers in this field, with Maud Wilson as chair- 
man. During this period, Miss Wilson came to the 
foreground as an outstanding leader in housing 
research. Her article in the Journat in 1937 (2) 
outlines a program for housing research still appli- 
cable today. Her work at Oregon State College from 
the early thirties to 1950 sets a pattern in scope and 
methodology that has influenced much of the hous- 
ing research since that time. 

The passage of the Federal Research and Mar- 
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keting Act in 1946, appropriating funds for re- 
search to the agricultural experiment stations, mace 
the first notable impact on home economics housing 
research. With this Act, the research in the land- 
grant colleges and universities was set up on the basis 
of four regions, Northeastern, Southern, North 
Central, and Western, with the Institute of Home 
Economics co-operating in the regional programs. 
For the first time, a concerted attack was made on 
housing research by home economists and agricul- 
tural engineers. The first project, covering a nation- 
wide survey of the needs, preferences, possessions, 
and household activities of rural families, was par- 
ticipated in by each of the four regions. Results 
of this survey (3, 4, 5, 6) furnished a basis for 
much of the subsequent housing research in agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 

In addition to the nation-wide survey, each of 
the regions formulated a long-range research pro- 
gram with some objectives the same or similar in 
each. Objectives common to all regions, but phrased ° 
differently, were the determination of space and ar- 
rangement standards for the various rooms or areas 
of the house and the application of the final stand- 
ards to house plans suitable for the needs of the 
region reporting. 
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One distinctive objective of the Western region 
was to assemble the information on climatic condi- 
tions, soils, type of farming, and other factors which 
influence family housing requirements and the cost 
of providing adequate housing. The North Central 
region included economic and social factors of 
housing in its program. 

The space standards studies, which have had 
by far the most attention in each region, are in the 
process of being completed. The results are or soon 
will be presented in graphic form easy to interpret 
by both the layman and the professional house 
planner and builder. Some standards already are 
in use (7, 8). The Northeastern region has now 
suspended its co-operative program, and the other 
regions are beginning to stress areas other than 
space standards. 


Institutions and Number of Projects 


Thirty-nine land-grant and ten other colleges 
and universities and the Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics have reported contributions by home econ- 
omists to housing research (See table ). 

Three hundred and twenty-eight or 84.5 per 
cent of the 387 recorded studies have been made 
in land-grant colleges. This is to be expected be- 


Number of housing research studies in each institution, 1925-1959* 
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cause of the availability of federal funds for re- 
search in these institutions. Twenty-five studies 
were in colleges and universities other than land- 
grant, and 24 were in the Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Subject-Matter Areas 

Housing research is pre-eminently an interdisci- 
plinary responsibility. It includes such wide and 
diverse subjects as design, construction, decoration, 
landscaping, community planning, housing for spe- 
cial groups; economic, legal, geographical, and 
environmental aspects; and equipment, home man- 
agement, and family living activities where they 
specifically relate to housing. Obviously, some of 
these require the participation of trained personnel 
from architecture, engineering, economics, political 
science, geography, physiology, sociology, and psy- 
chology. The distinctive contribution of home 
economists has been in collecting data on family 
needs, interpreting them, and applying such inter- 
pretation to the design and use of the house. Even 
when so limited, the home economist has worked in 
a broad area. 

The various phases of research undertaken by 
home economists can be grouped into the following 
categories: house planning, economics, home man- 
agement, home economics education, household 


equipment, sociology, interior decoration, socio- 


economics, and environment. 

House planning studies made up by far the larg- 
est number of studies, 292. They included the sur- 
veys made to obtain basic information for planning, 
laboratory studies to determine space needs and 
arrangements, and plan evaluation and development 
studies. 

The 24 studies in economics covered various 
financial aspects of housing. 

In home management, only those studies having 
a direct bearing on housing, 20 in number, were 
enumerated in this category. These consisted of 
motion-time studies and others with similar tech- 
niques which might affect room design; house care 
studies which might influence the choice of building 
and finishing materials; and management practices 
which would affect house aesign. 

Home economics education studies, 14 in number, 
contributed specific information, aids, or methods 
for the teaching or improvement of housing courses 
and programs. 

The household equipment studies, 9 in number, 
included under housing relate to the design, space 
requirements, or construction of the house. They 
consisted of the studies of equipment which per- 
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tained to its effect on the kind and amount of floor 
space needed. 

The 9 sociological studies related to the effect of 
housing on people, such as housing needs for speci- 
fied age groups. Some of these studies touched on 
psychological influences, but no predominantly psy- 
chological study appears to have been undertaken 
thus far. 

Interior decoration studies, 8 in number, per- 
tained specifically to furniture, which would affect 
the design and arrangement of the house, and to 
color, which might influence the choice of finish 
within the house. 

The 6 socioeconomic studies combined the socio- 
logical and economic aspects of housing. One study 
at the University of Wisconsin is representative of 
this group: “The Effects of Income, Tenancy, 
Family Composition, and Other Factors in Farm 
House Requirements.” 

The 5 environmental studies, most recent in hous- 
ing research, deal with such factors as geography, 
climate, orientation, and plantings as they affect 
the design, location, construction, and comfort fac- 
tor of houses. Such studies have been started on 
an intensive scale in the Western region. 


Methodology 

The variety in the subject matter covered in 
housing research has necessitated variety in 
methodology. The methods most commonly used 
have been survey, 200 studies; library or docu- 
mentary, 25 studies; case study, 19; and experi- 
mental, 131 studies. The experimental, involving 
laboratory tests, includes two major types of re- 
search: physical measurements (124 studies) and 
physiological measurements (7 studies). Physical 
measurements were used to determine a wide range 
of space needs and arrangements applicable to 
house planning. Physiological measurements related 
to the effect on the human body of: elemental 
activities such as lying, sitting, standing, walking, 
bending, turning, and reaching; and specific activi- 
ties pertaining to the use and care of household 
equipment or furniture. 

The 12 studies on plan evaluation and develop- 
ment do not fall under any of the above headings. 

The techniques used in survey, library, and case 
study research are commonly known; but special 
techniques and devices have had to be developed 
to obtain accuracy in the various kinds of labora- 
tory studies. Photography has been used not only for 
permanent records but in many forms as an actual 
measuring device, such as memomotion light-streak 
and double or multiple film exposure. Numerous 
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mechanical devices have been designed, including 
movable panels and adjustable work surfaces of 
various kinds. Motion-time techniques have been 
modified and adjusted to the needs of space and 
arrangement studies. Metabolism testers have been 
adapted to the needs of prolonged activities, and 
equipment for other physiological reactions, such 
as heart rate and pulse pressure, has been adjusted 
to activity tests. A publication, “Papers on Research 
Methodology” (9), summarizes some of the dis- 
tinctive methodology developed in the Northeast 
region. 


Graduate Students in Research 


Slightly more than 50 per cent of the housing 
studies reported to date, 202, have been master’s 
or doctoral theses (See table). Although it is diffi- 
cult to evaluate the quality of graduate research 
en masse, its value must be recognized as a teaching 
device, as a means of training future research 
personnel, and as a definite contribution to experi- 
ment station research. 


Publications 

A total of 217 publications, excluding articles of 
popular nature in magazines, have reported or have 
been based upon 162 housing research projects by 
home economists. Of the published projects, 81 
per cent have been by faculty, and 19 per cent 
have been theses. The distribution of publications 
is as follows: 


Experiment station bulletins, circulars and memoirs........ 91 
Professional, technical, and similar articles...................... 60 
University or station research SINE sceciesscenteioeosions 13 
Extension bulletins and circulars....................:cce0sc0ee0++e+ 10 
Station project and other research reports................-0+0+++ 6 
Other bulletins and circullars...................ccccccccsccoscscsescceseees 5 
RE A a 3 
Miscellaneous publications.................:sssssrereeeeereneeeeeess 8 
USDA publications (other than articles ).................00+0++ 26 


TOTAL 217 


Accomplishments and Future Outlook 


Since the beginning of the regional programs, 
home economists have furthered the earlier research 
in housing by intensifying their work in those areas 
in which they are qualified to make their best 
contribution, by developing sound research meth- 
odology, by attaining well-rounded and complete 
studies through interdisciplinary co-operation, by 
inspiring and guiding graduate work in housing, 
and by publishing the results of their research in a 
form that is available and easy to interpret by all 
who are interested in promoting better housing. 


, 
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Many who are actively engaged in housing re- 
search in home economics have aided in bringing 
the data previously published (1) up to date. Space 
does not permit the inclusion of all the good mate- 
rial on accomplishments and future outlook sub- 
mitted by those reporting, but certain extracts and 
summaries will cover the consensus. 

The Western region in its 1959 ten-year review 
of research on space standards lists accomplish- 
ments that also apply to the other regions: 


It is definitely known that the results of the space stand- 
ards studies are in use. A number of large home contractors 
are making use of these space requirement findings in their 
house plans. Families who are building and planning their 
own homes are incorporating these results. Several archi- 
tectural schools use the Space Standards for Home Planners 
findings in training young architects. One of the most im- 
portant benefits realized from this study is having verified 
data to replace assumptions and observations. 


Harold R. Sleeper, co-author of Architectural 
Graphic Standards, has pointed out that the space 
standards are of significant value to architects and 
will be included in future editions. 

Lenore Sater Thye, head of the housing and 
equipment section of the USDA Institute of Home 
Economics, summarizes the significant contributions 
of housing research to family living and the outlook 
for the future as follows: 


The cooperative housing research program determining 
the space requirements for household activities, efficient 
arrangements of space and equipment, and the development 
of functional designs for housing facilities will make a big 
contribution to the general welfare of families. Houses 
which incorporate the results of these studies will provide 
for homemakers to carry on their homemaking activities 
more efficiently, with less stress and strain, and for greater 
livability for the family as a whole. 

A good start has been made in two of the areas of hous- 
ing research in which the home economist has clear re- 
sponsibility, and in which she can function independently: 
determination of how families live and space requirements 
for household activities. The studies of family needs and 
preferences, however, have been limited to farm families. 
The problem for the future is to keep this information 
up-to-date by periodic resurveys; to extend it to other 
populations—urban and rural non-farm; and to do perhaps 
more intensive studies of certain sub-groups, as for example, 
the housing needs of aging families. 

Space requirements have been fairly well defined. The 
future here is one of re-interpretation and filling in the 
gaps as new equipment comes onto the market or as new 
information on how families live, shows that certain house- 
hold activities either decline or increase in importance. 
There will be a continuing need, too, for the home economist 
to carry on her responsibility for translating results of re- 
search into functional designs. 

We are ready now to move into new areas of housing 
research, but we cannot venture into them alone. Housing 
requirements other than those for space are still to be 
determined: requirements for utilities—water, light, temper- 
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ature; physiological requirements; psychological require- 
ments, and the like. The basis of such studies lies in dis- 
ciplines other than home economics. Studies of lighting 
requirements, for example, will need the competencies of 
the physiologist, the illuminating engineer, the physicist, 
and the home economist. Thus, we would say that the home 
economist definitely has a place in future housing research, 
but as a member of a team, rather than as an independent 
researcher. 


Kathleen Johnston of Purdue University says: 
“With trained people, home economics can provide 
an aspect that other disciplines either can not or 
are not interested in—normal family needs.” 

Elaine Knowles Weaver of Ohio State University 
believes that work simplification and energy studies 
will contribute substantially to housing design in 
the future. 

James E. Montgomery of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity stresses the need for both energy and 
posture studies in relation to the use of equipment, 
storage, and the like, not only for the able-bodied 
but also for housing designed for the physically 
handicapped 

Kathryn Philson of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
states that the study of overlapping use of space 
will need attention. She stresses the need for fur- 
ther work in the study of temperature, humidity, 
and other comfort factors in relation to their physio- 
logical and psychological effects on the individual; 
and also further studies connected with problems 
of specific handicaps and consideration of preven- 
tive tactics in the case of such problems as safety, 
mental health, and delinquency. 

Margaret Liston of Iowa State University lists 
future housing research needs in the following 
questions: 


1. How can flexibility in housing to accommodate a mobile 
population be increased? 

2. What families really want better housing? What about 
differences in housing standards and tolerances when 
families move from place to place? What influences do 
different geographical locations and different community 
and social standards have on family values of housing? 

3. By what housing features are given housing values 
realized? For example, what really makes a home com- 
fortable? 
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4. What factors in housing are a help or a manne A in 
occupational success? 


An additional question is, “What effect does 
cramped space in the house have on the family 
as a whole and on the individual members of the 
family?” 

Home economists have made a noteworthy con- 
tribution to family housing in their space standards 
for all areas of the house. They met a challenge 
in the selection of an unexplored field of research 
suited to their abilities and in the development of 
necessary methodology, attacked it with enthusiasm 
and ingenuity, and obtained sound, practical results. 
Whether or not the future will present another 
opportunity for such a concentrated attack on any 
one phase of housing research remains to be seen. 
Undoubtedly there will be a continuing need for 
the contributions of the home economist, perhaps 
in areas not yet imagined. If it is as members of a 
team in other disciplines rather than as independent 
researchers, that too will present a challenge. 
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The Contribution of Household 


Equipment Research 


I: would be difficult to pinpoint the beginnings 
of research in household equipment, for equip- 
ment is the product of the desire of people to 
find better and more effective ways of doing the 
work of the home. Even primitive people sought to 
improve their methods of grinding grain or cooking 
food. Always, equipment has been a tool for the 
accomplishment of some purpose—though often 
the importance of the tool is overlooked in the 
achievement of the goal. From the earliest days of 
home economics as such, there has been research 
leading to the development of appliances or to 
more effective use of those available. It is recorded 
that before the turn of the century Ellen H. Rich- 
ards had a meter for her gas stove installed in 
her kitchen and enlisted the help of a young en- 
gineer to study cost of operation (1). 

In 1915, the federal Office of Home Economics 
was expanded to include investigations in house- 
hold equipment (2), giving recognition to the 
need for research in this area. Probably there was 
considerable research during the first quarter 
century of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion that was not widely reported. In 1953, a com- 
pilation of household equipment research in home 
economics covered the years 1925 through 1950 (3). 

The majority of studies reported through 1950 
were concerned with performance tests of types 
of equipment on the market. It may be assumed 
that the researchers were concerned with gaining in- 
formation that could be channeled to consumers 
to enable them to make increasingly better use of 
equipment available to them and at the same 
time with producing findings of use to manu- 
facturers in the development of products to best 
meet consumers’ needs. Equipment research still 
has this twofold objective. In addition, there is a 
continual awareness that research results must be 
communicated to the people who can apply them. 

Since appliances are the tools for accomplish- 
ing various kinds of work in the home, it follows 
that effective research is integrated with other 
subject-matter areas. It is sometimes hard to decide 
how to classify a piece of work. Specific training 
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for equipment research is younger than equip- 
ment research, and people working in this field 
are coming from various backgrounds of training, 
bringing with them different points of view that are 
frequently reflected in the kinds of research chosen. 

Public funds (federal and state) support much 
of the equipment research being done by home 
economists, though the scope has been enlarged 
by special grants from commercial firms and as- 
sociations. Manufacturers and trade associations 
carry on an extensive research program in which 
home economists have played important roles. 
Much of this private research is planned to meet 
the needs of the organization conducting it; results 
reach the public through product changes. 


Types of Studies 

The fast growth of the appliance industry, with 
new appliances and new designs year by year, has 
brought about a continuous pressure of consumer 
need for information to enable consumers to 
choose wisely and use products successfully. Many 
persons who are teaching equipment cours: ve 
had little opportunity to study equipment in «al 
courses (4); consequently, they are forced to 
acquire their information as they teach. The situa- 
tion is probably similar among other home econo- 
mists from whom consumers are seeking informa- 
tion. The urgency of the need for help on immedi- 
ate problems has led to a concentration of research 
on operating characteristics of equipment. Each 
new type of appliance to make its appearance has 
been the subject of study; and as new features, such 
as automatic defrosters, have appeared in famil- 
iar equipment, they too have received research at- 
tention. The useful life of research dealing with 
operating characteristics depends on how soon the 
particular equipment or characteristic studied is 
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made obsolete by changed design. Recognizing that 
research on operating characteristics is making a 
valuable contribution to families by providing in- 
formation to guide decisions in selection and use 
of appliances, researchers still express concern as 
to whether this is the area of endeavor toward 
which a large part of research resources should 
be directed. However, any such research that has 
contributed to the improvement of design has 
served its purpose regardless of the time element. 

In many of the studies arbitrarily classified un- 
der operating characteristics, the focus has been 
on principles of operation with the intent of pro- 
ducing information applicable to other appliances 
as well as to the particular ones studied. Studies of 
moisture content in ovens, thermostatic controls, 
oven size, methods of water extraction in washers 
fall in this category. In these and in experiments 
dealing with operating efficiency, appliances used 
have been chosen as representative types. 

Efforts to direct research into channels to yield 
results with broad application and long life have 
led to the development of methods for testing basic 
performance characteristics of different equipment, 
as, for example, test procedures for determining en- 
ergy consumed when pans of different gauge are 
used, methods for testing the dirt-removing ability 
of washers or of vacuum cleaners, methods for test- 
ing the performance of ovens, techniques for elec- 
tronic cooking research. These studies were primar- 
ily for use in further research, but others have been 
directed toward setting up guides for consumers, 
notably in use of space for and arrangement of 
cabinets and equipment in the home kitchen 
or laundry. Specifications for such home-built facili- 
ties as walk-in refrigerator-freezers were also devel- 
oped for consumer use. 

Costs of ownership and operation, both in 
money and human energy, value of time saved by 
equipment, and usefulness of such diverse items as 
silicone release agents and automatic dryers have 
been subjects of research. 

Since equipment is of value only as it serves the 
needs of consumers, some studies have been used 
to survey and study equipment in homes—how it 
is being used or how homemakers wish to use it. 
Similar studies have been concerned with facilities 
and power use in homes. These and studies of selec- 
tion, management, and use of equipment in homes 
afford background material for further research; 
they also serve to guide teachers and extension and 
home service personnel in knowing the needs of 
their audience. 

Recognizing the need for more perfect dissem- 
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ination of research results, some workers have stud- 
ied areas of communication and the sources of in- 
formation used by homemakers. 

There has been little household equipment re- 
search of a purely fundamental nature. The few 
persons who have worked in this area have appar- 
ently inchided in their thinking the application of 
their findings to the problems of family living— 
through equipment. For instance, basic energy 
studies point logically to development and utiliza- 
tion of equipment to make economical use of hu- 
man energy; or the exploration of cooking of food 
by passing an alternating current through it was 
no doubt linked in the researcher's mind with pos- 
sible applications of the process and the equipment. 


Concentration of Research 


It is gratifying to all who have any part in it 
when research of different people in different loca- 
tions can all be brought to bear on one area of 
total family need. An example of this is to be found 
in the work on freezers during the period 1945 to 
1955. As this appliance, then new to home use, 
showed promise of filling a consumer need, research 
was initiated in several places, notably experiment 
stations and the Institute of Home Economics 
(then the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics ). Home economists teamed up with en- 
gineers to determine what practices were being fol- 
lowed in home use of freezers, to study effects of 
various operating characteristics on quality of food, 
and to develop certain types of freezers to meet 
specific consumer needs. It is to be assumed that 
the combined research of this era made a produc- 
tive contribution to the development of types of 
freezers in wide use at present and provided home- 
makers with basic guides as to the preparation of 
food for freezing. It would appear that the work 
on development and use of equipment for freezing 
and storage of basic food items was thorough and 
quite complete, for research in recent years has 
dealt with special types of food for freezing rather 
than the freezer itself. 

A little later, the rapid development of launder- 
ing equipment concurrent with revolutionary 
changes in fabrics and finishes led to the marshall- 
ing of research resources to meet urgent needs. 
Methods were studied for evaluating the effective- 
ness of washing action; the influence of different 
factors in the washing process and their combined 
results were studied. Others have pursued problems 
of detergents and bleaches used in washers. Still 
other facets of the total laundering problem studied 
were methods of using the equipment for specific 
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items, factors in selection of equipment, costs of 
operation, and relative performance of different 


Equipment home economists are now looking to 
the future of microwave cooking and are pooling 
the results of their research with that of engineers 
and food researchers. An appliance that is so radi- 
cally different undergoes a period of rather slow 
acceptance, and this period affords time for research 
which may contribute much to the perfecting of the 
appliance. The research period also yields a cumu- 
lative mass of information important to future con- 
sumers of electronic ranges and helps to define the 
particular area of usefulness of the appliance. 

Some research agencies can take pride in their 
accomplishment in getting their findings to people 
who can use them. Bulletins and magazine articles, 
papers at meetings, and private communications are 
all avenues for dissemination of information. Still, 
lists of research projects from many sources suggest 
that much valuable information has been filed away 
in office or laboratory., This would appear to be 
especially true of research done by graduate stu- 
dents at the master’s level. 


A Look to the Future 


Mindful that there will continue to be demands 
from many sources for information to meet the 
daily equipment problems of consumers, researchers 
hope that, in addition to meeting current problems, 
we can achieve a longer view. 

The job ahead, according to them, includes: 

1, Determination of the real needs of consumers, 
needs on which they are neither clear nor vocal 
as well as those on which they are. This would 
involve studies of consumer preferences and 
practices as well as evaluation of types and 
features of equipment in relation to their specific 
contributions to family living. For example, for 
whom is the speed of the electronic range most 
useful? What cooking equipment is appropriate 
for the woman who uses prepared foods almost 
entirely and does a minimum of cooking? For 
whom may outside laundering services be more 
feasible than ownership of equipment? 

2. Establishment of performance requirements, 
based on consumer needs and laboratory findings. 

3. Study of interrelationships among practices in 
use, costs of operation and maintenance, and dur- 
ability of appliances. 

4. Development of guides to aid consumers in de- 
termining for themselves the use-value of types 
and features of equipment and services available 
to them, and to assist them recognize basic fea- 
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tures and evaluate special features in light of 

their own resources and needs. 

5. Study the effects of equipment on people: their 
physical well-being, effects on family relations 
and family sharing of responsibilities in upkeep 
of the home, possible loss of emotional outlets 
through reduction in household activity. 

6. Improvement of communications among workers 
so that each piece of research fits neatly into a 
total picture and findings from one study can 
be correlated with those from another laboratory. 

7. Emphasis on equipment that is basically sound, 
leaving the year-by-year changes to the designers. 

8. Increased determination to make all research 
findings available to people most concerned. 
Technological advances promise a wide scope 

for the equipment researcher as far as can be seen 

into the future. Bringing technological changes to 
bear on the comfort and well-being of the family 
will require the co-ordinating of research among 
the whole range of home economics. New types of 
refrigeration, new methods of food processing that 
will bring about need for different kinds of home 
food storage, wider application of electronic cook- 
ery—all call for co-operation with food researchers. 

Widely expressed concerns over investments of 
family resources in the ever-increasing numbers and 
types of equipment must lead to studies carried 
on with the help of home management and family 
economics to give genuine help to consumers. 

Placement and installation of equipment cannot 
be studied apart from housing. 

The whole area of the effect of equipment on 
the family members must be studied by family re- 
lations and equipment researchers together. 

Choice and care of household textiles is an area 
of study for the combined efforts of household 
equipment and textiles and clothing. 

In the future, as has been true in the past, 
the contributions of home economics equipment 
research will be largely in terms of use of products 
rather than development. The opportunities for 
research are limited only by personnel and re- 
sources. 
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Homemaking without Vision and Hearing 


RECENT major trend in rehabilitation has 
been the growing concern with the multiply 
and severely disabled. Increasingly, rehabilitation 
services are being extended to disability groups for 
whom such programs were previously considered 
unfeasible. For example, until relatively recently, 
the person without useful hearing who is also 
legally. blind was very much an unknown quantity. 
The loss of either vision or hearing often con- 
stitutes a major deterrent to the achievement of 
life goals and personal satisfaction. In either case, 
a highly specialized rehabilitation program is re- 
quired, demanding lengthy re-training, and, on 
occasion, psychological counseling. In combination, 
these disabilities constitute an almost overwhelming 
loss. The individual who is blind tends to use his 
hearing in essential life tasks such as cane travel, 
work activities, learning, and physical orientation. 
The deaf persons becomes increasingly aware of the 
role which vision plays in lip-reading and in obtain- 
ing cues from the environment. In deaf-blindness, 
the person not only loses a major sense, but the 
major supporting:and complementary sense, as well. 
Moreover, there is a high frequency in the deaf- 
blind group of unintelligible speech, limitations in 
language, paucity of life experiences that can be 
used as a basis for further learning, behavior prob- 
lems growing out of difficulties in reality-testing, 
and a social climate which has generally failed to 
provide educational and rehabilitative resources 
which these handicapped persons need. 

Although the number of deaf-blind persons in 
the United States probably does not exceed 2500, 
our concern for each human being in a democracy 
and the challenge which this disability presents to 
rehabilitation, social and vocational, contributed to 
the decision of the lwlustrial Home for the Blind 
in Brooklyn, New York, to undertake a research 
project in deaf-blindness with the support and co- 
operation of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare." 


The invaluable assistance of Marjorie Morris, social 
worker at the IHB, in gathering these data is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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Herbert Rusalem 


Dr. Rusalem, who holds a doctorate in counseling 
psychology and special education from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is a faculty member 
and director of student personnel services at 
Hunter College in New York City and is a research 
consultant to a number of public and private 
agencies. He is also the author of Studies in the 
Vocational Adjustment of Deaf-Blind Adults, pub- 
lished in 1959 by the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Industrial Home 
for the Blind in Brooklyn, New York. 


Over a two-year period, a team of specialists in 
medicine, psychology, social work, recreation, voca- 
tional counseling, speech therapy, occupational 
therapy, vocational instruction, and other fields 
integrated their efforts in a research and demon- 
stration project designed to learn more about the 
deaf-blind individual and the pattern of services 
which may be developed for him. The findings of 
this study are contained in eight volumes recently 
published by the Industrial Home for the Blind. 
This paper deals with the study conducted of deaf- 
blind homemakers as part of a larger investigation 
that was made of the vocational adjustment of deaf- 
blind persons. 


Characteristics of the Population 


Nine deaf-blind women were identified as having 
major homemaking responsibilities. They ranged 
in age from 28 to 64 years, with a median age of 
50.5 years. Eight of the nine were currently married 
or had been married. These 8 women had 12 
children among them. Eleven of these children 
were p.ysically non-disabled; one was deaf-blind. 
Six of the subjects had had some secondary educa- 
tion, three of them being high school graduates. 
The range of vision in the group extended from 
useful partial vision to no useful vision at all. 
None had any useful hearing. In most cases, deaf- 
ness had been congenital. Blindness had come in 
adolescence or later. 

Eight of the women had entered the labor market 
as deaf persons. With the coming of blindness, they 
were forced to retire from active work. They had 
held such jobs as trimmer on sweaters, general 
factory worker, packer in a candy factory, nurse's 
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aid, maid, sewing machine operator, and bench 
assembler. None had been employed in industry 
since the onset of the double handicap. A minority 
had useful speech. All communicated through the 
use of the manual alphabet and printing of letters 
of the alphabet in the palm. Most of the group had 
not received extensive rehabilitation services at the 
beginning of the study. During the investigation, 
all received one or more such services. 

It cannot be determined whether this small popu- 
lation is representative of deaf-blind women in 
general. All that can be said is that they were the 
largest population of this type ever studied and 
constituted the total number of deaf-blind home- 
makers known to the Industrial Home for the Blind 
in its service area. On the basis of this limited 
population, the following findings may be reported: 


Money Management 


Some of the deaf-blind homemakers achieved a 
satisfactory level of functioning in managing the 
funds of the family. Two of the women took no 
responsibility in this area, but three took full re- 
sponsibility. The budget items for which respon- 
sibility was most frequently taken were (in descend- 
ing order of frequency ): food, laundry and cleaning, 
clothing, household replacements, insurance, rent, 
and transportation. 

The precise pattern of responsibilities taken by 
a deaf-blind woman in the area of money manage- 
ment seems to vary in accordance with the total 
social-psychological situation in the household. If 
the deaf-blind homemaker is perceived by the 
family as having status and importance in the home, 
she is likely to have greater responsibility for 
budgeting. ‘Three of the women had relatively 
little function in the area of money management. 
All of them were disturbed by the situation, feeling 
that it accentuated their feelings of helplessness 
and reduced their prestige in the household. Four 
of the women reported being currently in debt. 
In three instances, faulty management ‘seemed to 
be related to the size of the obligations. In the 
fourth case, excessive overprotection and catering 
to the wishes of the deaf-blind homemaker had re- 
sulted in overextension of family credit. In three 
instances, a definite need was indicated for pro- 
fessional help in handling family funds. 
the women were eager for homework to assist them 
in supplementing family income. Although some 
sighted assistance is needed in the area of money 
management, deaf-blind women may be capable 
of functioning with a high degree of independence 
and stability. 


Four of. 
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Shopping and Care of Clothing 

Deaf-blindness had not materially curtailed either 
the interest or the activity of the women in shop- 
ping and caring for clothing. As a group, they 
tended to be clothes-conscious and sensitive to 
trends in fashion and color. Those who had residual 
vision were most independent in their shopping. 
Most of the members of the group took responsi- 
bility for purchasing their own clothing. In a few 
instances, they also shopped on behalf of seeing 
and hearing members of their families. In several 
instances, ‘.e women performed some of their 
shopping in “downtown” areas, often, with the help 
of seeing and hearing friends and relatives. 

Although most of the women mended their own 
clothes, few remodeled them. Apparently, remodel- 
ing demands considerable vision and eye-hand co- 
ordination. However, they tended to maintain the 
family wardrobe through sewing small tears, but- 
tons, and other simple types of hand sewing. 

A few of the subjects used the sewing machine 
and a few of them knitted, crocheted, embroidered, 
and inade rugs. Members of the group were 
capable of producing serviceable and attractive 
hand-made products. 


Preparation of Meals 


Despite deaf-blindness, most of the homemakers 
in the group did some cooking, though as a group 
less than they did when they had useful vision. 
However, this reduction in food preparation activity 
seems more closely related to personality reasons 
than to mechanical ones related to the loss of 
vision. Most often the emotional reasons grew out 
of the added overprotection of the family or the 
changed role of the homemaker in the family 
situation. Given a favorable climate in the home 
and encouragement of the family, a deaf-blind 
homemaker need not be restricted in food prepara- 
tion activities. Most of the limitations stem from 
their feelings about themselves and the feelings of 
others about them. 


Child Care 


Five of the nine deaf-blind women studied had 
children. In two instances, these children were 
reared through infancy, childhood, and adolescence 
while the mother was deaf-blind. In both instances, 
extensive outside help from a seeing and hearing 
person was needed during the child’s first year of 
life. Feeding and bathing were both areas of special 
difficulty for the deaf-blind mother. Generally, 
family members and friends assisted in the per- 
formance of these functions. After the first year, 
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the deaf-blind mothers tended to be independent in 
child care activities. However, interviews with 
family members indicated that a measure of help 
was needed throughout childhood. 

During preschool and school years, these mothers 
had a number of child-care problems. The one 
which was most difficult to solve was fear of 
accidents to the child. In another instance, the 
homemaker needed help from seeing persons in 
determining whether the child’s appearance was 
satisfactory. This dependence tended to introduce 
a third party into the mother-child relationship and 
allegedly resulted in the “spoiling” of the child. 
All the women agreed that it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to observe children properly without vision and 
hearing. 

During the adolescent period, the mothers felt 
that they were unable to participate in teen-age 
activities with their children. It was also noted 
that during this period, the children became sensi- 
tive to the double handicap of the mother and 
avoided bringing friends into the home. One 
mother indicated that, even though she needed the 
help of her teen-age child, the latter stopped ap- 
pearing in the street with her. 

All the mothers agreed that during the adolescent 
period the children became less accepting and 
tractable. 


Decorating 


Home decorating and furnishing was an interest 
of most of the deaf-blind women in this group. 
Along with beauty of surroundings, they sought 
orderliness and stability in their homes. With 
furniture and other belongings arranged in a logical 
and more or less permanent position, possible acci- 
dents and errors in judgment in the home were 
minimized. Among the techniques used to achieve 
this goal were: 

1. Avoidance of clutter in the household 

2. Stress on simple furniture arrangements with a 
maximum of free space 

3. Protective covers for appliances and other house- 
hold aids that have moving parts 

4. Easy accessibility to essential home appliances 

5. Systematic planning of the day’s work 


Entertaining 


The range of activity in entertaining was as broad 
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in this group as among seeing and hearing women 
of comparable age and socioeconomic level. Both 
handicapped and non-handicapped guests were 
entertained by members of the group. Some enter- 
tained frequently; others rarely. Those who enter- 
tained regularly described this activity as a source 
of great personal satisfaction. 


Conclusions 

1. The degree of effectiveness in each home- 
maker's area seemed more closely related to the 
personality integration of the individual than to the 
limitations in hearing and vision. 

2. There is a place for the homemaking specialist 
on the rehabilitation team for deaf-blind women. 
Most of the women studied had achieved a level 
of functioning in the home without receiving the 
skilled professional services of home economists. 
As a result, there is reason to believe that such 
specialized services would have been successful in 
raising the efficiency of these women and in pro- 
moting greater happiness and job satisfaction. In 
addition, the home economists are needed to ex- 
plore certain problem areas in the field through 
integrated research projects. 

3. The success or failure of a deaf-blind woman 
in homemaking activities is often dependent upon 
the quality of assistance she receives from seeing 
and hearing persons. Almost invariably, this assist- 
ance comes through the individual's family or 
friends. Interwoven with such assistance may be 
threads of relationship problems which render the 
type of assistance received less helpful. For exam- 
ple, the emotional involvement of a deaf-blind 
woman with her helper may create tensions and 
unnecessary frustration. There is apparently a need 
for the de -velopment of a professionally-oriented 
service for deaf-blind women which minimizes de- 
pendency and which is offered on a service basis. 
Family and friends tend to inject their feelings and 
attitudes into the helping process. Professional help 
tends to offer its services in ways which promote 
independence and feelings of self-worth. 

4. Deaf-blind women, as a group, are receiving 
minimal service throughout the United States. 
There is a need for agencies for the blind and agen- 
cies for the deaf to abandon their reluctance to 
work with this group and to undertake well- 
designed rehabilitation programs for them. 


The statistical report for membership by states as of November | shows 
22,300 individual members, 131 homemakers groups, and 58 college clubs. 





Today’s Issue on Clothing Care 


( ARMENT manufacturers today use the term 

“wash-and-wear” to refer to a garment that 
throughout its wearable life can be worn, washed, 
and worn again with little or no ironing. In simple 
terms then, a wash-and-wear garment, when laun- 
dered, should dry relatively free of wrinkles so that 
little or no ironing is required and it should resist 
wrinkling during wear. 

Wash-and-wear is a dynamic and important seg- 
ment of today’s textile production. Department 
store buyers of children’s, women’s, and men’s 
clothes say that in apparel, at least $6 billion will 
be in wash-and-wear. The National Cotton Council 
estimates that at least 60 per cent of the cotton 
poundage produced in 1959 will be wash-and-wear. 
An even higher percentage of the newer synthetic 
fiber production will be utilized for this purpose. 

Generally speaking, wash-and-wear can be di- 
vided into two major categories, namely, those 
having wash-and-wear characteristics obtained by 
the application of special finishes and those con- 
taining synthetic fibers which have inherent wash- 
and-wear properties. 


Wash-and-Wear Cottons 


Knitwear of all types—including socks, T-shirts, 
and underwear—and such cotton fabrics as plissé 
and seersucker have been wash-and-wear for years. 
Today’s wash-and-wear cottons, however, look and 
feel little different from regular cottons. They are 
plain-woven, smooth-surfaced fabrics, but special 
finishes give them little-or-no-ironing properties. 

Good wash-and-wear cottons will go through 
numerous launderings and wearings and show less 
mussing and fewer wrinkles than will regular cotton 
garments. Moreover, they dry faster than does a 
plain-finish cotton. To achieve such performance, 
the cloth is treated with a liquid resin solution, and 
the finish is set in the fibers by heating, giving 
enhanced crease recovery both dry and wet. The 
cotton fiber also can be more basically modified 
by a process giving a permanently high degree of 
wrinkle resistance when wet (Trade name: Bancare 
and Belfast). Fabrics of these treated fibers can 
be put through the full cycle of a washer, thus 
eliminating drip drying. Many garments have this 
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Dr. Wham is director of textiles in the Good 
Housekeeping Institute in New York City. This 
paper is a condensed version of his talk at the 
textiles and clothing section meeting during the 
1959 annual meeting of AHEA in Milwaukee. 


new process and resin treatments combined; con- 
sequently, there is good wrinkle resistance whether 
the fabric is dry or wet. 

Generally, wash-and-wear fabrics with a soft 
feel tend to shed wrinkles more easily, because 
creases don’t become deeply set. Also, abstract 
and irregular prints with small, closely spaced 
designs hide mussing and look better after launder- 
ing and during wear than do solid colors and 
whites. Plaids and stripes also help hide wrinkles. 
Cottons do not pill as some improperly finished 
synthetics do, nor do they generate static elec- 
tricity. 

Wash-and-wear cotton garments can seldom be 
worn for the best appearance without a few 
minutes of touching-up. Though the fabrics may 
seem to have a perfect appearance, the trimmings, 
collars, and hems look better after a minute or 
two of pressing. Pressing time can be reduced by 
selecting garments with simple lines and a mini- 
mum of frills. 

Some low-quality wash-and-wear cottons retain 
chlorine when they are bleached with hypochlorite- 
type bleaches. The result is yellowing and eventual 
disintegration of the fabric. Today, however, qual- 
ity-finished white fabrics can be safely bleached 
with chlorine bleach. The problem of chlorine 
retention still exists, however, with many lighter 
colored fabrics and with colored sport and work 
clothes which may be routinely bleached in laun- 
dering. If a chlorine-resistant wash-and-wear finish 
has not been used on the fabric, one of the oxygen- 
type (all-fabric) bleaches should be used. 

Resin finishes are also used on rayons to give 
wash-and-wear properties. However, the number 
of all-rayon garments available to the consumer by 
no means compares with the great quantities of 
wash-and-wear cottons. Rayon differs somewhat 
from cotton in its response to wash-and-wear treat- 
ment. More resin is required to achieve wash-and- 
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wear characteristics and even then wet wrinkle 
resistance may be low. Also the use of more resin 
finish reduces the strength and abrasion resistance 
creating further problems of reduced wear life, 
especially at sharp edges such as collar points, 
pockets, and cuffs. 


Wash-and-Wear Synthetics 


Dacron, Kodel, Orlon, Acrilan, Zefran, Verel, 
Creslan, nylon, and Arnel are widely used alone 
or in blends, usually with cotton, rayon, wool, or 
one another, to give wash-and-wear performance. 

Synthetic fibers are especially well suited for this 
purpose, because they are strong and durable and 
have a permanent resistance to wrinkling and muss- 
ing during wear. Garments with synthetics dry 
quickly and smoothly, because these fibers do not 
absorb much water. In addition, they add resist- 
ance to wear at the pockets, cuffs, elbows, and 
knees. 

Good wash-and-wear synthetic-fabric garments 
must have a high percentage of synthetic fibers. 
Using too low a percentage leads to inferior wash- 
and-wear performance and consumer disappoint- 
ment. The label should plainly state how much 
synthetic fiber is present. Unquestionably good 
wash-and-wear blends are: 

65% Dacron—5% cotton 70% Orlon—30% wool 
55% Dacron--45% rayon 80% Acrilan—20% cotton 
50% Dacron—50% Orlon 70% Acrilan—30% rayon 
65% Dacron—35% linen 70% Acrilan—30% wool 
80% Orlon—20% cotton 55% Kodel—45% rayon 
70% Orlon—30% rayon 

Though often used in blends, Arnel and nylon 
give especially good performance when used in 
100 per cent Arnel or nylon knits. Of course, other 
blends with less synthetic-fiber content may also 
be good, provided the fabric has been properly 
constructed and finished. 


Wash-and-Wear Problems 


Now, finally, here are some of the more pressing 
problems in wash-and-wear as viewed from our 
vantage point at Good Housekeeping, where we 
have completed more than 65,000 tests of wash- 
and-wear fabrics and garments in the past two 
years. 

1. Attaining durable creases in pleats, especially 
in the case of cottons, rayons, rayon-acetate blends, 
and acrylic blends. Several factors need to be con- 
sidered in producing durable pleats or creases, 
such as the type of weave, yarn twist, and weight. 

Good creases, of course, can be obtained with 
the polyesters or blends of these fibers, although 
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some sharpness is lost in any garments of this 

type after about five wearings and launderings. 

The Wool Bureau predicts that within the next 
five years many men’s wool trousers will be made 
with permanent creases. 

2. Shrinkage control of resin-treated fabrics. Too 
few fabrics are sanforized or otherwise properly 
finished for shrinkage control with the result that 
many fabrics shrink excessively after several laun- 
derings. 

3. Lack of fabric balance. Determining. the 
proper balance of physical properties of fabrics 
is difficult. Strength-and durability are often sacri- 
ficed in order to achieve wrinkle-free appearance. 

4. Soil retention of wash-and-wear fabrics. The 
claim of “soil and perspiration resistance” is at best 
an extravagant claim, leading the consumer to 
expect more than can be delivered. Many women 
have written us that they cannot get wash-and-wear 
fabrics clean. There are several factors responsible 
for this complaint— 

a. A false impression that since it is wash-and-wear, 
the fabric is drip-dry and all that is needed is 
three jiggles up and down in a wash basin, fol- 
lowed by a fast rinse and drip drying 

b. Failure to realize that wash-and-wear fabrics 
must be washed in the same way as any other 
cotton or synthetic for effective soil removal 

c. The impression, fostered to some extent by the 
washing instructions on labels, that mild soap or 
detergent should be used. 

5. Seam puckering. Seam puckering is not solely 
the fault of the thread. It can be caused by differ- 
ential shrinkage between two fabrics joined to- 
gether, by differential shrinkage between fabric and 
thread, by improperly laying of the fabric prior 
to sewing so that there are unequal tensions through 
layers, by tight selvages, and by off-grain fabrics. 

In altering or home sewing wash-and-wear gar- 
ments, we recommend the following: 

Use very sharp shears, pins, and needles. 

Use clay chalk to mark synthetics. Wax chalk won't 
rub off and will leave a mark. 

Use mercerized-cotton thread to sew cottons; Dac- 
ron or nylon thread is best for synthetics and 
blends. 

Experiment first with fabric pieces, to determine 
correct stitch and tension for prevention of puck- 
ering. For most fabrics, 12 to 14 stitches to the 
inch, with a fine needle, work well. Correct seams 
puckered during sewing, because puckers can’t 
be ironed out. 

Hold fabric securely with both hands, and stitch at 
a slow, even speed. 
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Use a steam iron, or a warm iron and press cloth, 
to press after sewing. Do not press in unwanted 
creases or incorrect seams because they are diffi- 
cult to iron out. 

Of course, when buying resin-treated cottons, 
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wear is too often an abused, deceptive, or fraudu- 
lent claim, it has become an accepted part of the 
textile industry and has been practically unani- 
mously endorsed by the consumer. 

It is our hope that serviceable wash-and-wear 


standards can be maintained at a high level and 
that continued technical improvements will bring 
wash-and-wear to truly be one of the greatest boons 
to the busy homemaker ever developed by the 
industry. 


be sure the grain is straight, because these fabrics 
cannot be straightened by pulling but must be cut 


as they are. 
Irrespective of the problems, the low quality of 
some fabrics, and in spite of the fact that wash-and- 


Modern Mother Unprepared for Motherhood 


The excerpts quoted below are from a Mother's Day sermon by Walter R. 
Courtenay, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tennessee, 
published in the Nashville Banner of May 11, 1959, and subsequently included 
in the Congressional Record for May 18, 1959 (pages A4115-16) by the 
Honorable J. Carlton Loser of Tennessee. The excerpts are reprinted with the 
permission of Dr. Courtenay. 


We live in a day when our major attention is directed toward solving the gigantic prob- 
lems of economics and politics on a worldwide scale. Conferences between free nations 
and the Communist lands grab headlines, and we wonder whether we can win the cold war 
that now exists and the hot one that may follow after. And while this goes on almost 
nothing is being done about the only basic defense we have against the atheism and 
brutality of Soviet lands—the American home. ' 

The forces that destroy homes we never ask about before homes are formed. An appli- 
cant for a driver’s license must prove he can drive, but an applicant for marriage needs 
nothing but an intent. . . . the State does nothing to set up regulations concerning the 
minimum requirements for the operations of homes. . . . No test is given to see if the 
parties are emotionally mature, financially responsible, morally sound, socially compatible, 
and spiritually sincere. 

. . » Home economics majors are the best qualified people for the task of homebuilding. 
In some respects, they are the only ones . . . Look at their courses: 

Two years of liberal arts education which contains literature, history, languages, mathe- 
matics, and kindred subjects. 

Two years of science, for example, physics, chemistry, bacteriology, nutrition, and biology. 

Elective courses in music, arts, creative writing, and so forth. 

Two years of practical subjects, for example, horne furnishings, home decorating, prepara- 
tion and serving of meals, sewing, dress designing, the care and nurture of children, and 
may I add, the care and nurture of husbands. 

When one analyzes the broad cultural and practical courses open to girls in modern 
home economics departments, one can only conclude that these people are among the 
select few who are being trained for the most important task in the life of our Nation, the 
task of creating happy, integrated, useful homes. 

This fact points the finger of criticism at universities and colleges which prepare girls 
for everything except this major task. We offer them a catalog of courses, few of which 
have any practical value in helping prepare them for marriage and the running of happy 
homes . . . What they need for their own sanity, security, and usefulness is a solid base 
of liberal arts subjects topped off by practical courses such as are included in a home 
economics major . . . 

We boast of the number of students graduating from colleges and universities, but are 
they prepared to become part of the great American team majoring on making marriages 
successful and homes secure? Have we done our job when we have emphasized subjects to 
be mastered, rather than life to be lived? If girls are not being adequately prepared for 
that main task on earth, that of wife and mother, whose task is it to prepare them? 

Of one thing I am sure: If we do not do something drastic and thorough about pre- 
paring our young people for marriage, and our girls for the task of home making, mind 
making, body making, life making, community making, it will not make too much difference 
who wins the cold war, for America will already have been lost. 





Effects of Blanching, Freezing, Freezing-Storage, 
and Cooking on Ascorbic Acid Retention in Vegetables’ 


URVEYS have shown that vegetables consti- 
tute an important segment of home-produced 
frozen foods and as such make a significant contri- 
bution to American dietaries (1). Consequently, it 
is important to know the effects of the various steps 
in processing and of cooking on the nutritive value 
of the food. It is particularly important that the 
data be gathered in such a way that the ascorbic 
acid contents of the cooked samples can be related 
not only to those of the original raw samples but 
also to those of the uncooked samples at a com- 
parable stage of processing. Data of the former 
type permit comparisons of the nutritive role of 
cooked frozen vegetables with that of cooked 
fresh vegetables; data of the latter type, evaluations 
of the consequences of the several steps in proc- 
essing and freezing on the retention of nutrients. 
The present study was undertaken to provide in- 
formation in these two areas. 


Method 


Most of the vegetables were purchased through 
regular market channels. Green beans (Top Crop 
variety), however, were grown under the super- 
vision of the horticulture department on Uni- 
versity plots. Vegetables were processed as soon as 
possible after they were brought into the lab- 
oratory. 

Asparagus was cut into 6-inch lengths, broccoli 
to 4-inch lengths, cauliflower separated into flow- 
erets, and green beans broken into 1- to 14-inch 
lengths. 

Each sample contained enough vegetable to 
yield a four-serving portion as defined by Halliday 
and Noble (2). Those which required blanching in 
each replication were placed in cheesecloth bags, 
blanched together in boiling water (approximately 

‘ Scientific Journal Series Paper No. 4188, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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1 gallon per pound of vegetable), and subsequent- 
ly cooled in icewater. Blanching times were 3 min- 
utes for asparagus, 312 minutes for green beans, and 
4 minutes for the other vegetables. Two of the 
blanched samples were analyzed for ascorbic acid 
immediately, one without further treatment and 
one after being cooked until tender in boiling water 
(237 milliliters for green beans, 473 ml for the 
others). The remaining blanched samples were 
frozen immediately. Two samples were analyzed 
as soon as possible after freezing, one without cook- 
ing and one after cooking. Two more samples were 
analyzed after 6 months’ storage at 0°F, one with- 
out cooking and one after cooking. One fresh 
sample in each replicate was analyzed without 
any treatment, and one was analyzed after cooking 
until tender in the amount of water recommended 
by Halliday and Noble (2) for fresh vegetables. 
Five replicates were prepared for asparagus; four, 
for the other vegetables. 

Ascorbic acid was determined by the Morell 
method (3) except that the Bessey corrections for 
color and turbidity (4) were retained. 

The percentages of the ascorbic acid content 
of the fresh (raw) samples which were retained 
in the corresponding cooked fresh samples and in 
processed samples, both uncooked and cooked, 
calculated. In addition, for the cooked 
samples, percentage retentions were calculated 
also on the basis of the ascorbic acid content of 
comparably treated uncooked samples. 

The percentage retentions for each vegetable 
were analyzed separately as randomized block 
designs and the means were separated into signif- 
icantly different groups by the Duncan multiple 
range test (5). 


were 





Results 

The mean ascorbic acid contents of raw samples 
were 17.8, 86.7, 101.2, 78.0, and 17.1 milligrams per 
100 grams for asparagus, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, and green beans, respectively.* The 
values for asparagus and broccoli are somewhat 
lower and those for Brussels sprouts and cauliflower 
somewhat higher than those reported by Watt and 
Merrill (6). 

The percentages of ascorbic acid originally pres- 
ent in the raw vegetables which were retained 
in the samples after the various steps in process- 
ing and after cooking are shown in table 1. In 
both asparagus and broccoli, the percentage reten- 
tions in samples analyzed after each step in proc- 
essing but before cooking were not significantly 
different. Thus, the percentage retention in un- 
cooked samples averaged 90 for asparagus and 66 
for broccoli. In Brussels sprouts and cauliflower, the 
percentage retentions in uncooked blanched and 
blanched and frozen samples were similar and 
averaged 77 per cent for Brussels sprouts and 
80 per cent for cauliflower. The retentions in the 
frozen-stored samples, however, were significantly 
smaller than those in either the blanched or 
blanched and frozen samples, the mean retentions 
being 67 per cent for Brussels sprouts and 60 per 
cent for cauliflower. In green beans, the per- 
centage retention at each stage in processing was 


? Standard errors of the means were 0.2, 5.9, 1.4, 5.2, and 
0.4, respectively. 


TABLE 


Ascorbic acid retention and ra 
after blanching, freezing, 
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significantly smaller than that for the preceding 
one. 

Thus, the preceding examples show that the pat- 
tern of percentage retentions in uncooked vege- 
tables varies from vegetable to vegetable. It should 
be noted, however, that with the possible excep- 
tion of cauliflower the initial loss of ascorbic acid 
as a consequence of blanching, although varying 
in degree from vegetable to vegetable, was greater 
than that resulting from any subsequent step in 
processing. Blanching losses are a composite of 
those due to oxidation and those due to solution. 
The dependence of the rate of oxidation on temper- 
ature is well known and has been re-emphasized 
in recent studies of time-temperature relations in 
frozen foods (7). The factors influencing the 
losses due to solution are less clearly defined and 
indeed are difficult to separate from those affecting 
oxidation losses when both mechanisms are operat- 
ing simultaneously. 

Examination of the percentage retentions for 
the cooked samples, also shown in table 1, reveals 
somewhat different patterns than were found in 
the uncooked samples. The blanched samples of 
two of the vegetables, namely asparagus and Brus- 
sels sprouts, retained essentially the same amounts 
of ascorbic acid after cooking as did comparable 
raw samples after cooking. The cooked blanched 
samples of the remaining three vegetables retained 
less ascorbic acid than did the cooked fresh sam- 
ples. All of the samples of vegetables which were 
cooked immediately after freezing retained less 


nges of Duncan's R for vegetables 
emeniaen, and cooking, 


calculated on raw basis 





BEFORE COOKING 


Mean Retention* in: 


VEGETABLE — 


Blanched, 


Blanched Blanched, _ frozen-stored 
(OF. 


rozen . 
6 months) 


per cent per cent 


Asparagus 


Broccoli 65 


4.7 to 4.6 


Brussels sprouts '79 


Cauliflower | 82 11.7 to 11. 


Green beans 60 4.8 to 4.7 


Range of R 


AFTER COOKING 


Mean Retention* in: 


Blanched, 


frozen -stored 
(OF 


Range of R 
Blanched, 
frozen 


Blanched 
6 months) 


per cent per cent 


| 39 


per cent 


74 67 | 9.3 to 8.6 


50 42 7.3 to 6.8 


| 33 


| 58 53 | 44 6.3 to 5.9 


3 72 63 53 5.8 to 5.5 


45 31 : 6.2 to 5.8 





* Any two means not underscored by the same line may be considered significantly different at the 5 per cent level. Each percentage 
for asparagus is an average of 5 determinations; for all others, of 4 determinations. 


t F value, nonsignificant at 5 per cent level for uncooked asparagus and broccoli 
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ascorbic acid than did those cooked either fresh 
or after blanching. However, with the exception of 
cauliflower, samples cooked after six months’ 
frozen storage retained amounts of ascorbic acid 
essentially equivalent to those retained in the 
cooked freshly frozen samples so that in these vege- 
tables the period of frozen-storage had little addi- 
tional effect on the ascorbic acid content of the 
cooked vegetable. Nevertheless, the cumulative 
effects of blanching, freezing, and storage were 
such that in each vegetable the cooked frozen- 
stored vegetable retained less ascorbic acid than 
the cooked fresh vegetable, the retentions in the 
former ranging from 45 per cent in Brussels 
sprouts to 22 per cent in green beans and in the 
latter, from 74 per cent in asparagus to 45 per 
cent in green beans. 

The contributions of the cooked vegetables to- 
ward fulfilling dietary requirements for ascorbic 
acid varied considerably as a consequence both of 
the range of retentions during processing and cook- 
ing and of differences in initial concentrations of 
ascorbic acid in the raw samples. For example, a 
single serving of broccoli, as defined by Halliday 
and Noble (2), could be expected to contribute as 
much as 43 per cent of the recommended allowance 
for an adult male when cooked fresh and 28 per 
cent of the allowance when cooked after frozen- 
storage. In contrast to these values, green beans 
which had a low initial ascorbic acid content and 
showed considerable losses of ascorbic acid during 
processing and cooking might contribute only 7 per 
cent of the allowance when cooked fresh and 3 per 
cent when cooked after frozen-storage. 

A question often raised in connection with fro- 
zen vegetables is whether blanched or blanched 
and frozen samples are less susceptible to cooking 
losses than are fresh samples because of the short 
cooking times and inactivation of enzymes result- 
ing from the blanching process, or more suscepti- 
ble because of possible damage to the cellular or- 
ganization by the freezing process. To examine the 
data in view of this question, the percentage reten- 
tions in the cooked vegetables were recalculated on 
the basis of the amount of ascorbic acid present in 
the comparably treated uncooked samples. The 
means and Duncan multiple range groupings of 
such retentions are shown in table 2. It is obvious 
that no consistent pattern existed for all of the vege- 
tables. For example, the percentage retention in the 
cooked blanched samples may be equal to that in 
the evoked fresh samples as in asparagus, Brussels 
sprouts, cauliflower, or green beans or greater 
than in the fresh samples, as in broccoli. The per- 
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centage retentions in cooked frozen-stored samples 
of broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cauliflowez, and green 
beans were equal to those for cooked fresh samples. 


TABLE 2 


Ascorbic acid retention and ranges of Duncan's R for 
cooked vegetables, calculated on basis of comparably 


treated uncooked samples 





MEAN ASCORBIC ACID RETENTIONT IN: 
RANGE 
Blanched, or 
Blanched, | Frozen- « 
Frozen stored 
(Pr, 
6 months) 


VEGETABLE 


Fresh | Blanched 


percent per cent per cent per cent 


Asparagus | 74 44 42 9.6 to 8.9 


Broccoli 5 6 49 49 | 8.0 to 7.5 


Brussels sprouts | | 58 60 | 68| |} 


Cauliflower 7 70 64 | t 


Green beans f 53 34 47 11.9 to 11.2 





* Mean ascorbic acid retention calculated thus: 
for fresh: (AA in fresh cooked) + (AA in fresh raw) X 100; 
for blanched: (AA in blanched, cooked) + (AA in blanched, 
uncooked) X 100; 
for blanched, frozen: (AA in blanched frozen, cooked) 
(AA in blanched frozen, uncooked) X 100; 
for blanched, frozen-stored: (AA in blanched frozen-stored, 
cooked) + (AA in blanched frozen-stored, uncooked) X 
100 
t Any two means not underscored by the same line may be 
considered significantly different at 5 per cent level. Each 
percentage for asparagus is an average of 5 determinations; for all 
others, of 4 determinations. 
t F value for treatments nonsignificant at 5 per cent level for 
Brussels sprouts and cauliflower. 


Thus, the combined effects of blanching, freezing, 
and frozen-storage did not increase the suscepti- 
bility of these vegetables to loss of ascorbic acid 
during cooking. However, the percentage retention 
in cooked frozen-stored asparagus was signifi- 
cantly smaller than in cooked fresh samples. Ap- 
parently, asparagus in contrast to the other vege- 
tables became particularly susceptible to cooking 
losses as a consequence of the combined effects of 
freezing and frozen-storage. 


Summary 


The effects of the various steps in home-processing of 
frozen vegetables (blanching, freezing, frozen-storage) 
and of cooking on the ascorbic acid retention have been 
studied. The pattern of retention of ascorbic acid varied 
from vegetable to vegetable, but in each vegetable the 
combined effects of the various steps were such that the 
percentages of ascorbic acid originally present in the 
raw vegetables which were retained in the cooked frozen- 
stored samples were significantly smaller than those 
in the cooked fresh vegetables. The various processing 
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steps seemed to have no effect, however, on the sus- 
ceptibility of the majority of vegetables to losses of 
ascorbic acid during cooking. 
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Service Qualities of Sheer Curtain Fabrics’ 


HEER curtain fabrics are commonly used to 

impart a feeling of warmth, softness, and 
brightness to a room and at the same time to let 
in light and air. With sheerness, certain qualities 
of durability, such as resistance to deterioration 
from sunlight and the atmosphere, are desired. 
Attractiveness which lasts, colorfastness, and the 
ability to shed dirt and dust are important, and— 
for continuing satisfaction—a curtain must be easy 
to care for. Unfortunately, a sheer curtain fabric 
which fulfills all of these requirements is not readily 
available, but any curtain fabric on the market 
possesses some of the desired qualities. 

A study was undertaken to evaluate some of the 
service qualities of selected sheer curtain fabrics 
currently on the market; to compare the effect of 
light on fabrics after exposure to the carbon arc 
of the FDA-R Fade-Ometer with that produced 
by natural light through glass; and to evaluate the 
Fade-Ometer as a means of predicting the service- 
ability of curtain fabrics. 


Procedure 


Sheer curtain fabrics made of cotton, rayon ( vis- 
cose and Fortisan), acetate /di-acetate, Arnel, 
Chromspun, and Celaperm ), nylon, acrylic (Orlon), 
polyester (Dacron), polyvinyl (Saran), and glass 
(Fiberglas) fibers were studied. All fabrics were 
white or off-white and were constructed of gauze 
weave except the Fortisan rayon and the Celaperm 
acetate, which were plain weave. 

The fabrics exposed to natural light were 
mounted flat without tension in frames and were 
exposed behind glass to west light for three years. 
The fabrics were mounted three inches from the 
window glass in a room used as a classroom, and 
the fabrics were not exposed to elements other 
than the air in the room and direct light. The 
windows were cleaned at six-month intervals, and 
the windows were locked. A thermograph was used 
to record the temperature at the windows, and it 
was not unusual for the temperature to go as 
high as 135°F. 

‘ Contribution No. 214, Department of Home Economics 
(Clothing and Textiles), Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan. 
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At intervals of six months, March and September, 
the fabrics were laundered and portions withdrawn. 

Other portions of the fabrics were exposed in the 
Fade-Ometer for 300 hours. After each. 50 hours 
of exposure, the fabrics were laundered and por- 
tions removed. The Fade-Ometer was set so that 
the black panel thermometer read 120°F + 5° 
throughout exposure. 

For laundering, the fabrics were placed in mesh 
bags and washed in a portable electric washer 5 
minutes and rinsed 3 times in the washer for 2 
minutes each. The temperature of the water for 
the wash and rinses was 105°F + 2°. City water, 
with a hardness of 65 to 75 ppm was used with 
no softener or bleach added. The amount of water 
used for each load was approximately 50 times 
the weight of the fabric. Enough neutral soap, 
Federal Specifications P.S. 566-b, was used to main- 
tain standing suds of more than 2 inches throughout 
the 5-minute wash. All fabrics were then laid out 
smoothly, and excess moisture was removed by 
placing them between towels. They were all 
pressed with a steam iron, except the Fiberglas 
and Saran fabrics, which could not be pressed. 

The fabrics, as purchased, were analyzed for 
thread count, breaking strength (ravel strip),’ 
weight per square yard, type and twist of yarn, 
and dimensional change in accordance with pro- 
cedures of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Committee D-13. Changes in color were 
judged subjectively, and wet breaking strength 
(ravel strip ) was determined after each treatment. 
Fabrics, hereafter, will be identified as: fabric as 
purchased, fabric exposed to natural light, or fabric 
exposed in Fade-Ometer. 

? A 50-pound capacity Scott tester was used for all break- 
ing strength tests except for the Fortisan, which required 
a higher capacity for the first series. The 
calibrated for the different capacities before the study 
started and at intervals throughout the study. Fabrics 
mounted for breaking strength were revorded as zero if a 
specimen did not support a 6-ounce weight. Such a weight 
is used to provide uniform tension in mounting specimens 


machine was 
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The laboratory analysis of the fabrics, as pur- 
chased, is shown in table 1. All of the fabrics were 
constructed of continuous multi-filament yarns ex- 
cept the Saran, a mono-filament, and the cotton, a 
single staple. Acetates and rayons, except Fortisan, 
lost more than a third of their strength when wet. 
The cotton fabric showed excessive shrinkage cross- 
wise and the rayon, lengthwise; the acetate and 
the Chromspun, excessive shrinkage in both the 
warp and filling; and the Celaperm, more than 
acceptable shrinkage. All other fabrics were con- 
sidered satisfactory as they neither shrank nor 
stretched more than 2.5 per cent. 


Results 


All fabrics except Saran were considered satis- 
factory to light-fastness. It discolored and had a 
scorched appearance after 6 months’ exposure to 
natural light or after 50 hours’ exposure in the Fade- 
Ometer. 

Since breaks in curtain fabrics usually occur 
during laundering, wet breaking strength was used 
to judge this service quality of the fabrics after 
each treatment, table 2. In general, the wet break- 
ing strength of the fabrics was less after each 6 
months’ exposure to natural light than after each 
50 hours’ exposure in the Fade-Ometer. The wet 
breaking strength of the cotton fabrics and of the 
man-made cellulose fibers had no strength after 
18 months’ exposure to the natural light situation, 
except Fortisan, and Fortisan had lost considerable 
strength. The cotton and the man-made cellulose 
fibers, except acetate, maintained considerable 
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strength after 300 hours’ exposure in the Fade- 
Ometer. Wet breaking strength of the nylon fabric 
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Physical characteristics of sheer curtain fabrics as purchased 
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TABLE 2 
Wet breaking strength, in pounds, of fabrics after each series of exposure and laundering 
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TABLE 3 


Effect of additional hours of exposure on wet breaking strength 





FUAAING 
P)t b)t P)t 


Cotton f 1< P<O. 0.05§ 8 001< P<0.01 03§ 
Rayon —0.7: 05 <P<0. 0.02 7 02 <P<0.05 009 
Fortisan P<0. 0.114 { P<0.001 —0.139 
Acetate 9 P<0. 0.03¢ f 001< P<0.01 02§ 
Celaperm - P<0 0.009 01 <P<0.02 009 
Chromspun P<0. 0.0054 —0. .001< P<0.01 005 § 
Arnel P<0. 0.02* P<0.001 01g 
Nylon W1< P<. 0.08§ 96 P<0.001 06* 
Dacron 05 <P<0 0.01 ns 01 <P<0.02 008 
Orlon .42 P>0 0.005ns P>0.1 001 ns 
Saran 60 P>0. 0.01 ns P>0.1 002ns 
Fiberglas (1 80 02 <P<0.05 0.05 } P>0.1 Ol ns 
Fiberglas (2 78 02 <P<0.0: 0.03 Ol <P<0 02 Or 





*r = Correlation of hours in the Fade-Ometer related to wet breaking strength 
+t P = Probability statement regarding (r 

t b = The regression coefficient; for every hour of exposure in the Fade-Ometer there are (b) Ibs of loss in wet breaking strength 
§ Significant at 1.0 per cent level 

| Significant at 5.0 per cent level 

{ Significant at 0.1 per cent level 


was affected more than that of any of the other Fiberglas fabrics showed little difference in wet 
resin fibers by exposure to natural light. The wet — strength after 3 years’ exposure to natural light or 
breaking strength of the Orlon and Dacron fabrics 300 hours exposure in the Fade-Ometer. 

was affected little by exposure either to natural It was hoped that a factor could be found for 
light or by exposure in the Fade-Ometer. The each fiber, such as x number of hours in the Fade- 


‘ 
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Ometer equals y number of hours of natural light. 
Results of this study could not be reliably used for 
such a factor. Further study of fiber damage due 
to light rays may make it possible. The trends 
observed indicated that 300 hours in the Fade- 
Ometer does not cause so much deterioration as 
6 months’ exposure to natural light in some in- 
stances. 

A linear correlation between hours in the Fade- 
Ometer und the means of the wet breaking strength 
was computed for the warp and for the filling of 
each of the fabrics, table 3. The highest linear 
correlations, — 0.98 to — 0.95 with P < 0.001, were 
shown in both the warp and filling of fabrics made 
of Fortisan and Arnel; in the warp of the acetate, 
Chromspun, and Celaperm fabrics; and in the filling 
of the nylon fabric. The lowest correlations, — 0.65 
or less, with P > 0.1, were shown in both the warp 
and filling of the fabrics made of Orlon and Saran 
and in the filling of the Fiberglas-1 fabric. Since 
wet breaking strength after exposure in the Fade- 
Ometer as related to the effect of sunlight on fabric 
strength reveals only a trend, a regression coefficient 
was calculated for pounds of loss in wet breaking 
strength for the warp and for the filling of each 
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fabric, table 3. The regression data indicated that 
the Fortisan fabric lost more chan one-tenth pound 
of strength in both the warp and the filling with 
each hour of exposure in the Fade-Ometer. Also, 
regressions significant at the 0.1 per cent level 
were shown both in the warp and filling of the 
Arnel fabric; in the warp of the acetate, Chromspun, 
and Celaperm fabrics; and in the filling of the nylon 
fabric. Nonsignificant regressions were shown in 
both the warp and filling of the Orlon and Saran 
fabrics; in the warp of the Dacron fabric; and in 
the filling of the Fiberglas-1 fabric. The trend in 
loss of wet breaking strength exhibited by each 
fabric with exposure in the Fade-Ometer is shown 
in the chart. 


Conclusions 

The results of this study indicated that sheer curtain 
fabrics made of cellulose fibers tend to be less satisfac- 
tory when subjected to light and laundering than are 
fabrics made of the resin or glass fibers. The Fade- 
Ometer can be used to reveal the trend related to the 
effect of sunlight on fabric rtvength. Further study of 
fiber damage due to light reys is needed to determine 
whether a factor which would represent so many hours 
in the Fade-Ometer equivalent to so many hours’ ex- 
posure to natural light can be found for each fiber. 


Some Educational Goals 


The following quotations are from a talk given by George W. Starcher, 
president of the University of North Dakota, at the Workshop on Home Eco- 
nomics in Small Departments and Departments Located in Liberal Arts 
Colleges or Units of the College, sponsored by the AHEA colleges and uni- 
versities section in June. For a report of the Workshop, see page 793 of the 
November Journat. The published Proceedings are available from AHEA 


for $2 per copy. 


Men and women must be educated to join in a community of ideas and ideals, what- 
ever their previous training or future plans may be; for as Plato put it, we must insist 
upon effective communication between trained minds to produce the good society. A 
minimum acquaintance with the basic fields of human knowledge, skill in reasoning about 
typical problems of our world, the most effective ways of thinking, as well as the ability 
to relate oneself to others—men and women—are all common objectives for men and women. 

. you face the standard dilemma: What should we do at the undergraduate. level 
and then what should we expect of the graduate school? What can a small college do 
about a field that is so broad and having already so many specialties? 

I believe the home economics department should serve: (a) all young women who will 
establish homes and families, (b) young men who want to learn more about the family 
and related phenomena, and (c) specialists in home economics who will become pro- 
fessionals such as teachers, dietitians, those who will be engaged in commercial services 
and those who will go into the social service fields. 

It is my observation that knowledge in a professional field changes so rapidly now that 
we cannot hope to teach specific things the student will need even five years hence. 
. . « Is it possible that what you most want is to produce students who can think better 
in the areas commonly associated with home economics? If so, how can this best be done? 

There is much that a small department can do once its aims are realistically and clearly 
defined. If the goals are reasonable the emphasis can, and should be on quality. 
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Emary C, Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Recently reported studies on the quality of 
apples for household use show that the structure 
of skin and flesh tissue is a useful research key 
to determining the eating and cooking quality of 
this fruit—along with the better known criteria of 
chemical composition and palatability. 

For these experiments, apples of two crop years 
came to food laboratories of the human nutrition 
research division direct from eastern orchards. The 
fruit included six well-known varieties: Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Stay- 
man, Winesap. 

Microscopic studies showed striking differences 
in smoothness of apple skin, thickness and strength 
of cell walls, and other structural characteristics 
that help explain why some apples keep better 
than others and the nature of tissue breakdowns. 

While the varieties differ in flavor and texture 
characteristics that affect their household uses, the 
findings point up the importance of initial quality 
and storage conditions, including those in the home, 
for getting best use from apples. 

From a varietal standpoint, the high-acid Jona- 
than and Stayman apples made the best sauces— 
smooth, thin, and well-flavored. Jonathan and Rome 
Beauty made the best baked apples on all-round 
merits of flavor, texture, and holding shape. How- 
ever, apples from all varieties of good harvest 
quality were rated acceptable for eating raw and 
in general in applesauce and baking, before storage 
and after storage for as long as five months at 40°F 
refrigerator temperature. Similar apples were ac- 
ceptable after longer storage at 32° F with high 
humidity, but these ideal commercial storage con- 
ditions are rarely available in the home. 

The report, “Quality of Apples for Household 
Use: Histological, Chemical, and _Palatability 
Studies,” Hame Economics Research Report No. 8, 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 40 cents. 


Present-day pork comes to market with a wide 
range of fat in the lean, though with a trend toward 
leanness that consumers favor. In these circum- 
stances, packers, retailers, and consumers are in- 
creasingly aware of a problem: How to know what 
tenderness and flavor, nutritive value, and yield of 


cooked meat to expect from raw pork cuts of differ- 
ent fat content. 

Progress toward finding practical indicators of 
pork quality is being made by the human nutrition 
research division. For this work, fresh loin, rib, 
and ham cuts have been obtainec from both fat- 
type and lean-type hogs grown by the animal hus- 
bandry research division at the Agricultural Research 
Center. Tests for fat content and other potential 
guides to eating quality are being linked with 
palatability ratings of roasted cuts of fresh pork. 

Among findings thus far: The common belief 
that marbling (fat distributed through the lean) 
results in cooked meat that is tender and juicy 
holds true for pork loin and rib roasts, but not 
necessarily for fresh ham. The amount of marbling 
has not proved a guide to pork flavor. No one 
muscle in a ham is a dependable guide to quality 
of the whole fresh ham. 

Thus, further research is needed to learn the 
amount and distribution of fat in raw pork that give 
best quality in the cooked meat; also the minimum 
amount of fat essential to good eating quality. A 
first report on the pork quality studies was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists in May 1959. 

Experimental work on the relation of pork fat 
to edible yield has been undertaken by the division 
for the USDA school lunch program. Some findings 
have been made available to the program for use, 
pending scientific publication. It has been found, 
for example, that pork sausage containing 30 per 
cent fat yielded a third more servings from a given 
purchase weight than sausage containing 40 to 50 
per cent fat. 


To help consumers make good use of plentiful 
pork, a USDA program aid brings under one cover 
information and recipes adapted from IHE publica- 
tions. 

Single copies of “Pork in Your Meals,” PA-405, 
may be obtained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
23, D. C. 


About 100 charts that show aspects of this 
country’s nutrition, food consumption habits, and 
family living are included in a catalog of statistical 
visual aids recently issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Small reproductions—12 to a page— 
show all the bar, graph, pie, and map charts. These 
are guides to purchasing 5”x7” and 8”x10” prints, 
wall-size photostats, and 2”x2” slides. 

“Catalog of Selected Charts Available from USDA,” 
MP-799, may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 35 cents. 


, 





Student Financial Records— 
Effectiveness in Teaching’ 


EuGENIA ALLEN EGBERT 

Wichita, Kansas 

and 

Ricuarp L. D. Morse 

Head, Department of Family Economics 
Kansas State University 


Money management instruction is frequently in- 
cluded in college home economics curricula. Its 
methods of instruction vary, however. Some in- 
structors require students to keep financial records 
as a learning experience; others abhor this practice. 
Some prescribe a precise form for such record keep- 
ing; others allow students to choose from forms 
made available by the instructor. The first portion 
of this paper summarizes the results of a survey 
regarding the use and estimated value of student 
financial records by college and university instruc- 
tors. The second part reports an evaluation of 
students’ response to a record form used in a course 
employing a very rigid form of financial manage- 
ment records which students were required to keep 
for the entire semester. 


Use of Records in College Instruction 


A questionnaire, designed to estimate the use 
and value of student financial records by home eco- 
nomics instructors of personal and family finance, 
was mailed to 90 colleges and universities in March 
1958. Included were 53 colleges and universities 
which had awarded master’s or doctor's degrees in 
home economics in 1956-57 (1), 20 institutions 
offering graduate degrees in family economics or 
home management (2), and 17 Kausas degree- 
granting institutions offering home economics (3). 
Sixty-seven (74 per cent) of the questionnaires 
were returned. 

Instruction in personal and family finance was 


1 This article is based on a master’s report by Mrs. 
Eugenia Allen (Egbert) entitled “The Effect of Instruction 
in Financial Management Among Selected Kansas State 
College Women,” Department of Family Economics, Kansas 
State University, 1958. Mrs. Egbert is a former instructor at 
Texas Woman's University. 


offered in the home economics curriculum of all 67 
institutions. However, only 25 offered such work 
in a separate course. No one record-keeping form 
was generally adopted by instructors. 

Fifty instructors used records; 24 designated the 
actual record forms to be used by the students; 
the others allowed selection. The average (mear) 
number of weeks over which records were kept 
was 8.6. 

Forty-seven of all the instructors reporting ap- 
proved or strongly approved the use of financial 
records; 3 indicated disapproval; 8 were undecided; 
and 9 did not reply. 

Forty-five of the instructors estimated that one- 
half or more of their students approved of the 
record-keeping as a learning experience, while only 
6 did not indicate student approval and 16 failed 
to reply to this question. 

A more complete report of this survey is avail- 
able from the Department of Family Economics, 
Kansas State University (4). 


Impact of Family Finance Course 


To estimate the impact of the Family Finance 
course on the money management practices and 
activities of students, a survey was conducted 
among freshman women students, approximately 
one-half of whom had had a course in family 
finance the previous semester at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. Presumably the differences in practices of 
the two groups of students reflected the course influ- 
ence, for the course experience was the only major 
distinguishing characteristic between the students. 

Family Finance is required for most home eco- 
nomics students at Kansas State University and is 
generally taken before their junior year. The course 
includes instruction in money management, credit, 
savings, insurance, taxation, and family relations. 
In the fall semester of 1957, there were 112 students 
in 5 sections taught by 3 instructors. All students 
enrolled in this course were required to keep, 
throughout the semester, financial records on a pre- 
scribed form, Student Financial Management Rec- 
ords (5), published by the department of family 
economics. This form was conceived as a laboratory 
manual to introduce students to the basic records 
needed for financial management, yielding informa- 
tion for decision-making with respect to their 
finances. It was designed to give the students a 
feeling for flexibility in the management of finances. 
It requires a higher degree of accuracy than most 
persons would impose on themselves voluntarily 
and is so arranged that students can detect their 
own arithmetic errors. This form was introduced 
in the fall semester of 1957, and the students inter- 
viewed suffered the initial problems that accompany 
such an innovation. Because the form is so exact- 
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ing and complicated, the instructors questioned 
whether the students would accept, reject, or 
modify the form in subsequent use. The study was 
undertaken to answer this question. 

The freshman women not living at home are 
required to live in the residence halls on the cam- 
pus. It was from this population that there were 
selected at random 58 students who had had Family 
Finance, and 57 who had not; 54 and 46 of these 
respective groups consented to be interviewed. 
The 100 interviews were conducted in the residence 
hall parlors during the 14 days between April 22 
and May 9, 1958. Thirty-one of the interviews were 
tape-recorded to check interviewing methods. 

The survey was conducted through personal 
interviews structured around a schedule covering 
the following areas: (1) how college students are 
supported, (2) how money is made available, (3) 
how students plan ahead to avoid overspending, 
(4) how students keep track of money, and (5) stu- 
dent attitudes toward financial management. 

Student support. The primary source of student 
income reported was current income from parents 
(30 students ) with an additional 28 listing parental 
savings. The most frequently listed additional 
method of support, reported by 43 students, was 
summer employment. Seventy-eight of the students 
were primarily family-supported; the other 22 were 
primarily self-supported. The two groups of stu- 
dents, those who had had or had not had the course, 
were essentially alike with respect to student sup- 
port. 

Income flow. Most of the students /54) said 
they received their money as it was needed, but 
only 41 preferred this arrangement. Many indi- 
cated through comments a preference that money 
be made available in such a way as to give them 
greater control over their finances. Both groups 
desired a greater degree of financial independence. 

Planning. Twenty-two students reported that they 
did no financial planning, and one did not respond. 
Seventy-seven indicated a plan for spending, but 
only 14 reported making written budgets. The 
majority (45) said they made out mental budgets. 
Those who had had the Family Finance course 
more frequently made out written budgets. 

Record-keeping. All but one of the students 
claimed to use some system of financial accounting. 
The largest number (55) used check stubs as their 
only records. A large percentage (87 per cent) of 
the students maintained checking accounts. Twenty- 
six per cent (14) of those having had Family 
Finance reported continued use of the financial 
form, Student Financial Management Records, 
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which had been used in conjunction with their 
class the previous semester. Only four (9 per cent ) 
of those who had not had Family Finance in con- 
trast to 33 per cent of those who had had the course 
reported the use of an accounting record. A written 
plan and a written account were kept by 14 (20 per 
cent) of the students who had had Family Finance 
and by only one student who had not had the 
course. The differences between the two groups of 
students were statistically significant, thus indicat- 
ing that the Family Finance course did influence 
the practices of students who had taken the course. 

A special tabulation was made of students who 
were family-supported or self-supporting. The self- 
supporting student tended to keep financial records, 
but the highest proportion of students keeping 
records was among those who were both self- 
supporting and who had taken the course Family 
Finance (57 per cent). 

Attitudes. Most of the interviewees (58) thought 
that students in general did not keep good enough 
account of their finances, and both groups of stu‘ 
dents gave similar responses in this respect. When 
asked what financial advice they would give if they 
were the director of the dormitory, students who 
had had Family Finance tended to employ the 
vocabulary and concepts of the course. Most of 
the students suggested that some form of guidance 
in financial management would be helpful. 

It is concluded that instruction in financial man- 
agement can have a measurable impact on financial 
management habits of students, as expressed in 
terms of their planning, record-keeping, and atti- 
tudes. Such a precise record form as used in the 
Family Finance course can be an effective teaching 
aid in money management courses. Or, negatively 
stated, the use of an exacting form which integrates 
accounting and budgeting concepts did not result 
in adverse reaction to record-keeping by students 
subsequent to the course. 
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My Job and Yours 


Dolls Show Golden Opportunities 


Puy.iuis Burtis Howarp and Peart Haas Davis 
Home Economists in Homemaking of 
Greater Kansas City 


The 12 glamorous career dolls pictured below are 
testifying to the golden opportunities in home eco- 
nomics, this winter, in Kansas City, Missouri and 
Kansas. They are the result of an idea of the Home 
Economists in Homemaking of Greater Kansas City. 

The dolls made their first appearance in an eye- 
catching exhibit during the Women’s Pilgrimage 


Homemaking 
CONSUMER MARKETING INF Ur 
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for Higher Education, last June, on the campus of 
the University of Kansas City. Here the problem 
was to present to hundreds of women visitors, on 
a brief campus tour including the department of 
home economics, the advantages of a home eco- 
nomics career. 

The professional dolls, 14 inches tall, occupy 
cardboard booths, 22 x 30 inches, flanking a golden 
anniversary walk. Cards above each booth give 
detailed opportunities in each career. 

Twenty-eight members of the HEIH co-operated 
in planning and constructing the exhibit, which is 
designed to travel. The organization, on request, 
will show its dolls to promote home economics in 
the schools of Kansas City and its suburbs. 


Clothing Design 


Institutional Management 


Dietetics 


Research 





What Will We Do with Our Future? 


OLLEGE Clubs throughout the land joined 

with other home economists in celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. They looked to the past for a 
foundation on which to build. They found the 
past linked to the present through bonds of com- 
mon goals and achievements. And the present they 
recognized as the threshold to the future. Splendid 
beginnings and solid accomplishments marked the 
professivn which they have chosen. What of the 
future—the province so clearly marked as their 
own? That received attention also—but let Marietta 
Binsfield, a junior at Mundelein College, Chicago, 
tell the story in her own words. . . . 

The Home Economics Club of Mundelein Col- 
lege in Chicago celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
the American Home Economics Association w ith a 
frosted cake and an eye toward the future. Over 
the frosted chocolate dessert they recalled that the 
progress of home economics has been both fruitful 
and varied, that the annals of their own thriving 
club relate achievements of which any major can 
be proud. 

Turning the eye future-wise, the group posed 
for themselves the question, “What will we do with 
our future?” In finding the answer, tomorrow's 
home economists came to a vivid realization that 
the fascinating and provocative field which they 
have chosen calls for abilities in all areas of home 
economics. 

The space age is rapidly becoming a reality, a 
fact both stimulating and frightening. Obviously, 
gliding through space faster than the speed of 
sound will not be conducive to gracious dining, 
since the spacemen must keep constant watch over 
their controls. Consequently, attention was directed 
to research being done on compact and nutritious 
foods—in tablet form—which will take partial care 
of this very basic problem. Experiments were also 
cited of work with various algae and bacteria that, 
partly because of their fast reproductive capabili- 
ties, can be used to feed the travelers of tomorrow. 

Broadening the discussion to include topics of 
general health led to the further conclusion that 


to achieve genuine and lasting success, the home 
economist must also be prepared to know and 
understand problems outside of her own special 
field. Are we becoming a civilization of escapists 
who, at the slightest provocation, can depart from 
reality via the tranquilizers which are becoming 
so widely used? Has the “soma” of Huxley's Brave 
New World—that drug which caused tensions to 
relax and man to become happily, unthinkingly 
oblivious to problems—become a reality? 
Obviously much could be written pro and con 
the potential power of tranquilizing pills over 
human nature. It is within the capacity of the home 
economist, the club decided, to teach by the spoken 
and written word, as well as by the power of good 
exemple, the necessity of maintaining a balanced 
emotional life and of facing problems to the best 
of personal ability. In order to keep mental and 
moral balance, the group concluded, the home 


Ches. Folack 


Mothers and daughters celebrate AHEA 50th Anniver- 

sary. Nancy Burns and Judy O'Leary, Rosary College 

club members, arrive with their mothers for the inter- 
national fashion show and anniversary tea. 
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economist must recognize and meet problems that 
concern not only her own field but the much more 
vast expanse of mankind itself—a worthy challenge 
indeed for the next half century of home economics. 


The same search for awareness of the role of 
the home economist went on in many groups during 
the anniversary year. Many of the clubs combined 
their observances with those of the state home 
economics association. But in addition, a number 
of clubs featured the anniversary on the cover of 
their newsletters and undertook projects of special 
significance to the historical occasion. Among the 
activities reported were historical pageants, skits, 
discussions, and social events. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, presented 
the anniversary to the campus and to the com- 
munity through an international fashion show and 
anniversary tea. 

At the University of Delaware, the Home Eco- 
nomics Club held an Ellen H. Richards Banquet, 
and nearly 50 girls worked to make it a success. 
The banquet included a candlelight ceremony in 
which seniors were inducted into the Delaware 
Home Economics Association and AHEA. Also 
college clubs section members of the Delaware 
Association presented a skit giving recognition to 
the 50th anniversary at the state meeting. 

The home economics department of Los Angeles 
State College was host to the Semi-Annual Southern 
Section Conference of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The program included a panel 
presentation on “Golden Horizons—Past, Present, 
and Future.” Special student works were on dis- 
play and those in attendance had an opportunity to 
inspect the new facilities developed and designed 
by the home economics department staff to provide 
the latest in equipment and design features. 

The Home Economics Council at Iowa State 
University, Ames, joined with the state association 
in celebrating the anniversary during January soon 
after the anniversary year was launched. 

Members of the Sioux City Home Economics 
Club presented “A Golden Tribute” at the Iowa 
Association spring meeting. 

College club members in Louisiana presented a 
skit, “We Honor You—Our Pioneers,” during the 
meeting of the Louisiana Home Economics Associ- 
ation. 

In Georgia, the college clubs presented a skit 
reviewing the history of AHEA at the state associ- 
ation meeting. 
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Judi Wright, college club member at tne University of 
Maryland, portrayed the home economist of 1990 in a 
pageant depicting “Home Economics—Yesterday and 
Tomorrow.” She carries her complete wardrobe in the 
cone-shaped container as she takes off for space travel. 
All her belongings must be magnetized, and fabrics re- 
sist heat, mildew, pressure, and act as an insulator 


“Our Golden Anniversary—From Then Until 
Now” was presented by the Missouri college clubs 
at the banquet of the joint meeting of the Missouri 
and Illinois Home Economics Associations in St. 
Louis. 

In Alabama the state meeting of college home 
economics clubs in April featured the anniversary, 
and the clubs presented an anniversary pageant 
at the meeting of the state association in November. 
The birthday of Ellen H. Richards will be cele- 
brated in December. 

The musical history of AHEA, “Through the 
Years, 1909-1959,” was written by the Ohio college 
clubs and presented at the annual meeting of the 
state association on April 10. 

South Dakota college clubs held a special fall 
conclave observing the anniversary. 

Pennsylvania clubs presented a skit at the state 
association meeting portraying 50 years of progress 
in home economics under the title “My Diary.” 

In North Carolina, the clubs observed the an- 
niversary at their 14th annual workshop held at 
Queens College, Charlotte, on April 10 and 11. 





Plans for 1960 
White House Conference 


On September 21 and 22 the Council of National 
Organizations of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth met to develop a list of the 
most critical needs of American youth. 

The Council is made up of representatives of 
approximately 500 national organizations in the 
country concerned with children and youth. More 
than 400 persons representing these organizations 
attended the two-day meeting held at the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in Wash- 
ington, D.C. President Olga P. Brucher participated 
as one of the official delegates of the American 
Home Economics Association. Also in attendance, 
as alternate for Winona L. Morgan, chairman of 
the AHEA family relations and child development 
section (the other official delegate), was Betty 
Ruth Joyce, field secretary. 

In two general sessions and ten work-group 
sessions, the delegates discussed plans for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
which will be held in Washington from March 27 
to April 2, 1960. Miss Brucher attended the group 
discussion on “Education of Children and Youth,” 
and Miss Joyce participated in the work-group 
session on “Changing Social and Economic Con- 
ditions and Their Effect on Children and Youth.” 

Bertha S. Adkins, under secretary of health, 
education, and welfare, greeted the opening 
session. Other featured speakers were Mrs. Kath- 
erine B. Oettinger, chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau and secretary of the President's 
National Committee of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, and Ephraim R. 
Gomberg, executive director of the Conference. 
The general sessions were conducted by Robert E. 
Bondy, chairman of the Council of National Organi- 
zations and director of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. 

The White House Conference budget calls for 
$50,000 in contributions from the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has contributed $400. 

Plans for the 1960 Conference are also proceed- 
ing at the state level. Every state, plus the District 


of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands has a committee appointed 
by the governor to work on preliminary studies, 
These state committees have been reporting the 
problems relating to children and youth that con- 
cern them most. The results point to juvenile 
delinquency as the number one youth problem in 
the United States. Prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency is the subject that tops a list 
of 40 major “areas of concern” reported by 45 states. 

Second on the list of “priority concerns” is the 
closely related subject of the emotionally disturbed 
child, listed by 32 states. Third, mentioned by 29 
states, is the problem of the retarded child. Some 
of the other concerns most frequently mentioned 
were: religious and spiritual life of children; estab- 
lishing values and ideals in children; improving 
the school curriculum; vocational guidance services; 
handicapped children (treatment, education, re- 
habilitation); services to keep families together; 
physical health and fitness; school drop-outs; gifted 
children (identification, schooling, special oppor- 
tunities ); constructive use of leisure time; employ- 
ment opportunities for middle adolescents; children 
of working mothers (day-care facilities, effects); 
improving school facilities (including teachers); 
needs of dependent children; values and ideals of 
youth—as seen by themselves; creating a sense of 
responsibility in children; young unwed mothers; 
family irresponsibility; teen-age marriage; improved 
adoption procedures. 

The remaining items received fewer mentions, 
with problems stemming from such new social 
phenomena as television-watching, teen-age drink- 
ing and driving, and radiation hazards far down the 
list. 

Returns from the states are still being received 
at Conference headquarters, and the final compila- 
tion will be issued at a later date. The reports cover 
both existing services and unmet needs, thus pro- 
viding a national inventory of present-day youth 
conditions. They will be analyzed and published 
for the use of the 7,000 people expected to attend 
the Conference in March. 

The subject matter of the Conference is divided 
into two main areas—“The World Around the 
Young,” which represents the external influences 
which affect young people and “The Young in the 
World,” referring to the problems and needs of 
individuals. 

Concurrent Forums will appraise the ideals and 
values of today’s youth in their changing world; 
assess the impact of today’s economic, social, and 
cultural factors on youth; and explore how the 
young are adapting to the effects of science, tech- 
nology, population pressures, and world events. 

At the Conference, doctors, lawyers, educetors, 
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social workers, and representatives of every dis- 
cipline and special interest field will sit down with 
laymen to investigate the needs of youth and to 
develop a series of recommendations that will aid 
in expanding the creative potential of youth while 
meeting their special problems. 


NCFR Holds 
Annual Meeting 


Micprep THurow TATE 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Mrs. Tate represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations. 


“Growing individual values within the family” 
was the theme of the conference and annual meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family Relations 
which was held at Iowa State University, August 19 
to 21. The underlying question of the entire con- 
ference was the part that professionals, organiza- 
tions, and families represented in the Council can 
and should play in helping the individual develop 
a value system that will be increasingly meaningful 
to him as he lives in a complicated world. 

At the first main session, William W. McKee 
discussed “Values and the American Culture Pat- 
terns.” He pointed out that in the American culture 
there is a multiplicity of values and value orienta- 
tion which makes for many American ways of life. 
There is considerable conflict among values in the 
American culture, and, to study them, one must 
be willing to make clear his own. Dr. McKee stated 
that values are real and worthy of investigation; 
they have subjective and objective aspects; they 
exist in a context, whether it be the universe or 
the person; they reflect the total person; to deny 
the existence of absolute values is to go beyond 
the evidence; and values have an empirical quality 
and should be open to investigation like any other 
of man’s experience. 

“The Role of the Family in Helping Members’ 
Growing Sense of Values” was presented by Reuel 
Howe. Dr. Howe developed the concept that the 
values of the personal are always set against the 
values of the material—a dual world of persons and 
things. Things are made to be used, while persons 
are to love and be loved. Often persons are used 
and things are loved, which produces conflict. What 
is, provides the only doorway to the realization of 
what ought to be. The family must be recognized 
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as an instrument of being. It has cardinal personal 
values which are realized through the individual. 
The value of brother responsibility or love of others 
is paramount. 

Muriel Brown in discussing “Growing Values in 
Childhood and Old Age” pointed out that what 
happens between childhood and old age is on a 
continuum. The home cannot be held totally re- 
sponsible for the child’s value system, for some 
of the most significant things that happen to a 
child, happen outside the home. Values of old age 
are similar to those of any other sector of one’s 
life, and crises worked through by children become 
steppingstones for decisions in old age. 

The purpose of great books, declared Russell 
Kirk, is ethical. Great books exist to teach. The 
norms of great human literature try to teach what 
it means to be human. The framers of the Ameri- 
can Constitution had certain good books which 
influenced their thinking. Too many statesmen 
today understand only the stock market, and that 
badly. 

In addition to the general sessions, section meet- 
ings on College Education, Community Programs, 
Co-operative Nursery Schools, Counseling, Parent 
Education, Religion, Research, and Schools con- 
sidered “Growing Individual Values within the 
Family” in their special frame of reference. 


Teaching Posters 
Feature Nutrition This Month 


The home economics teaching posters on pages 
902 and 903 emphasize the importance of a bal- 
anced diet and point out the miraculous way in 
which the body builds and replaces its tissues. The 
poster is designed to appeal to both boys and girls 
and can be used on the general school bulletin 
board as well as in the home economics classes. 

Careers that use a knowledge of nutrition are 
the subject of the companion poster. Home econo- 
mists actually working in the area of nutrition are 
pictured and their job titles given. A large photo- 
graph illustrates the importance of nutrition knowl- 
edge for parents who are responsible for the feeding 
of young children and for developing good food 
habits in their families. 

Copies of the two posters in a 12- by 17-inch 
size are available from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C., for 25 cents 
per set. 


Next month’s topic will be money management. 











AHEA to Publish 
List of Graduate Opportunities 


In the February 1960 issue of the JournaL the 
American Home Economics Association will pub- 
lish a biennia! list of opportunities for graduate 
assistantships, fellowships, and scholarships for 
1960-61 and 1961-62, open to home economics 
graduates. This is the list formerly published by 
Omicron Nu and distributed with AHEA’s co- 
operation. Reprints of the list will be available 
free on individual request after its publication in 
the February JourNaL. 


Journal Will Again Publish 
List of Summer Study Opportunities 


Again next spring, the Journat will publish a 
list of special opportunities for summer study in 
special courses, workshops, and regular summer 
school. As in the past, the special courses and 
workshops will be listed in an editorial section and 
paid advertising space will be made available for 
announcements of regular courses and summer 
sessions. Material for the listing, following the 
style used in the April 1959 Journat, should reach 
the Journat editor by February 1. 

Correspondence about the advertising space 
should be addressed to the Journat Business Man- 
ager. 


Liberal Education in the Professions 


“Liberal Education in the Professions,” by Earl J. 
McGrath, is the third of a series of monographs 
issued recently by the Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Written for all who help shape educational policy 
in liberal arts colleges and professional schools, 
the new monograph examines such questions as 
these: 

What should be the relation between liberal and professional 
aspects of college curricula? 

How can various liberal arts departments contribute most 
effectively to the education of students in professional 
schools? 

What can professional education contribute to liberal edu- 
cation? 
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How can instructional programs be shaped to draw most 
effectively on the unique strengths of professional and 
liberal sequences? 

The study was sponsored by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, and the author's point of 
view on the relationships that should exist between 
professional and liberal education will stimulate 
discussion and experimentation. 

The three monographs and their prices are: 


“Liberal Education in the Professions,” $1.50. 


“Are Liberal Arts Colleges Becoming Professional 
Schools?” 50 cents. 

“The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty Members 
in Professional Schools,” $1.50. 
All may be ordered from the Bureau of Publica- 

tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York 27, N.Y. 


Kellogg Foundation Grant 
to Establish A.D.A. Training Program 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation has presented a 
grant of $71,160 to the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion for the establishment of an experimental train- 
ing program for hospital food supervisors. The 
Association hopes that the training of these non- 
professional auxiliary workers will provide assistance 
to qualified dietitians whose departments are under- 
staffed. 


Nutrition Society of Canada 
Announces a Borden Award 


The Nutrition Society of Canada has announced 
that the Borden Award of the Nutrition Society 
of Canada will be given annually in recognition 
of outstanding research work done by one of its 
members. The first award will be made in June 
1960. The recipient of this award, which has been 
donated by the Borden Company Foundation, In- 
corporated, must be under the age of 40 years and 
must have published the meritorious work within 
the preceding three years. Secretary of the Society 
is Dr. G. H. Beaton, R. 309, School of Hygiene, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada. 


Research Awards of the 
National Council on Family Relations 


The E. A. Burgess Award for the best family 
research published in 1957 or 1958 has been made 
to three researchers. The award for the best re- 
search reported in an article-length publication was 
made to E. E. LeMasters for “Parenthood as Crisis” 
in Marriage and Family Living for November 1957. 
The award for the best monograph-length research 
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report went to Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swan- 
son for The Changing American Parent: a Study in 
the Detroit Area. The criteria employed by the 
committee were: technical competence, contribu- 
tion to theory, continuity with other work, cen- 
trality to the family, contribution to knowledge, and 
importance to families. 

The Burgess Award for 1959-60 will be awarded 
for the best research design for family research. 
The Award will include a financial remuneration 
of $300. Information may be obtained from Dr. 
Charles Bowerman of the University of North 
Carolina. 


Marine Corps Served 
International Dinner on UN Day 


In observance of UN Day on October 24, U.S. 
Marine Corps messes were instructed to serve the 
following international menu: Italian Minestrone 
Soup, Yankee Pot Roast, German Franconia Po- 
tatoes, French Green Beans, Mexican Cole Slaw, 
Spanish Olives, Dutch Apple Pie, Danish and 
Swedish Rolls, English Muffins, American Butter, 
South American Blended Coffee, and India Tea. 
The international meal directive went out after the 
Secretary of Defense approved a recommendation 
by the national chairman of the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations that an international 
menu be served to all U.S. Armed Forces on UN 
Day. 


National Catholic Council 
Holds Regional Meeting 


Region 9 of the National Catholic Council on 
Home Economics held its regional conference at 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
October 10 on the theme “Strengthening the Chris- 
tian Home through Home Economics Education.” 
The conference program included, among others, 
a talk on “Building the Home Economics Cur- 
riculum,” a symposium on “Developing Attitudes 
in Christian Family Living—in Financial Problems, 
in Future Teacher Education, in Science Class Ap- 
plication, and in Parent-Child Relationship,” and a 
program on “Planning More Time for Family Liv- 


ing.” 


y aaa Greetings to All 
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Become a Home Economics Teacher 


If You Want to Work with boys and girls 
Work with adults in the community 
Combine a career and homemaking 


This is the introduction to AHEA’s newest career 
publication—a recruitment folder for teaching home 
economics. The attractive, two-color folder for 
teen-agers outlines how home economics teachers 
help students develop homemaking talents, help 
families make better homes, and help themselves 
combine career and homemaking. It also describes 
the opportunities, possibilities, qualifications, and 
satisfactions of the home economics teacher. 

Copy for the new publication was prepared by 
Mrs. Ruth McRae Carlson (chairman of the AHEA 
elementary, secondary, and adult education sec- 
tion), other members of the section, and members 
of the AHEA headquarters staff. 

Become a Home Economics Teacher may be 
ordered from the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. Price 15 cents. 


Fund Encourages 
Education for Public Responsibility 


The Fund for Adult Education is initiating proj- 
ects designed to promote education for public re- 
sponsibility. In a publication called Education for 
Public Responsibility, issued several months ago, 
the Fund called attention to the urgency of prepara- 
tion of leaders—particularly younger leaders—for 
public responsibility and pointed out that oppor- 
tunities for education which will help public 
leaders “understand and generally advance the com- 
mon welfare are lacking or inadequate.” It is to 
help remedy this lack that the Fund is setting up 
assistance through information, program consulta- 
tion, institutes and conferences, and grants. These 
will be aimed at helping in the initiation of educa- 
tional efforts that will be continuing activities to 
increase opportunities for our mature citizens to 
prepare themselves for their responsibilities as 
citizens of the 20th Century. 
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New Home Economics Facilities 





Asove. Two home econoinics students 
check their best working areas on a chart 
built into the wall of the house labora- 
tory in Justin Hall. The chalkboard is 
marked in one-foot squares so that a per- 
son can more easily determine where 
counter and shelf space should be pro- 
vided. Floor tiles, also, are in one-foot 
squares. 


Tuskegee Institute 
Opens New Child Development Center 


AvELE B. McQueen, Director 


Accommodations are provided for 40 children 
in the Child Development Center for the School of 
Home Economics and Food Administration of 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. The furnish- 
ings and facilities offering group experiences for 
young children include two large play rooms with 
toilet facilities, two play therapy rooms, one work- 
play room, a covered play terrace, and a well- 
equipped playground. Other facilities include a 
classroom, a mental testing room, observation 
booths, quiet space for naps, a kitchen, and con- 
sultation and waiting rooms for adults. 

Daily programs include indoor and outdoor 
activity, noonday meal, midmorning and mid-after- 
noon snacks, afternoon naps, and story and music 
periods. 


Students gain practical experience in observing 
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Justin Hall, New Home Economics wuilding, 
Opens at Kansas State University 


Illustrations Dept., K.S.U. 
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Asove. A view of the main entrance to Justin Hall, $2.1 million home 
economics building opened this fall. The exterior is native sawed 
limestone with some split-face limestone for contrast. The panels are 
turquoise with aluminum framing. The building, the largest academic 
building on the campus, has 100,000 square feet of floor space and 
many unusual features, such as a metabolism suite for research in 
human nutrition and a constant-temperature-and-humidity room for 
textile research. At K-State a staff of about 60 prepares nearly 600 


future home economists. 


the children through one-way glass in the observa- 
tion booths. Qualifying students from home eco- 
nomics, education, and nursing participate and do 
practice teaching with the different age groups. 
More testing and research are planned for the 
future through co-operation with the School of 
Education. 


Functional family life education in the nursery school 
of the Child Development Center at Tuskegee Institute 


P.H. Polk, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. 





¥ 














Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marcarer V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


Concurrent validity of the warm teacher scales, 
M. S. SHextpon, J. M. Coare, and R. Copp te. 
J. Educ. Psychol. 50, No. 1 (Feb. 1959), pp. 37- 
40. 

General psychology students were given the Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and responded 
to items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory. Further psychological measures 
were then used with students making the highest 
and lowest cumulative scores. High rating indi- 
viduals appeared to be more intelligent, less 
authoritarian, showed a higher need for affiliation 
and a lower need for aggression, sympathy, and 
abasement. Differences in values could not be 
identified. 

This study further validates the use of “warm 
teacher scales” for identifying desirable teaching 
candidates and suggests instruments to use in fur- 
ther analyzing these individuals. 


Some effects of student teaching patterns upon 
professional attitudes, L. M. Nacie. J. Educ. 
Research 52, No. 9 (May 1959), pp. 355-357. 
Achievement was compared between student 

teachers of similar background in schools: (1) one 
to two hours a day up to a semester in length and 
(2) six weeks full-time student teaching preceded 
and followed by methods and material courses. The 
full-time student teaching group, compared to the 
other group, showed significant growth in profes- 
sional attitudes toward students, teachers, and 
teaching at the one per cent level and toward 
school-community relationships at near the one 
per cent level. 


A larger task for the American college, E. D. 
Eppy. Educ. Record 40, No. 2 (April 1959), 
pp. 113-117. 

If colleges and universities are to meet the 
increasing demands for education for both compe- 
tence and conscience, they need to expect improved 
quality of work, emphasize an intelligent analytical 
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approach to subject matter, and reject tradition and 
rigidity of curriculum. Through depth or synthesis, 
disciplined enlargement of knowledge, related to 
the student and underscoring broad principles, 
needs to be stressed. 

Colleges need to recognize the importance of 
the freshman year in gaining and holding student 
interest. Unless the student becomes involved 
this point, later efforts to arouse his enthusiasm will 
be less successful. 

Excellence of character in the educated man 
depends upon a more searching, more challenging, 
and more strenuous collegiate experience in totality. 
Even dormitory or group living can contribute to 
this total experience. The elements in the campus 
community which encourage excellence in learning 
also encourage character formation. 


Lecturing: a wedge between theory and practice. 
Clearing House 34, No. 1 (Sept. 1959), pp. 51-53. 
The author believes overemphasis of the lecture 

and recitation methods of teaching is one reason 
why experienced teachers deplore professional edu- 
cation courses and label subject-matter courses as 
factual only, a mass of meaningless verbalism. He 
believes that professional educators have a respon- 
sibility to use better techniques of teaching and 
set an example for prospective teachers. Lecturing 
should be used sparingly and only when appro- 
priate. 


All students benefit from education for work, 
H. M. Haun. Nation's Schools 64, No. 2 ( Aug. 
1959), pp. 47-49. 

Every school subject and activity, the author be- 
lieves, can contribute to education for work, but 
vocational education makes special contributions. 
It acquaints students, especially of junior high 
school age, with occupational opportunities and re- 
quirements in the field, helps students decide 
whether they wish to study further in the area, 
teaches some of the knowledge and skill developed 
in the particular field that is useful to all, and con- 
tributes to general education. In high schools voca- 
tional education helps many students to crystallize 
goals that encourage them in all their high school 
work. 

How much vocational work students elect should 
be an individual matter, but vocational subjects 
need not, and must not, interfere with basic educa- 
tion or keep capable individuals from going to 
college. However, students who have taken some 
vocational subjects in high school have done as 
well in college as others taking only traditional 
college preparatory courses. Vocational education, 
properly administered, can aid the merely trainable, 
the normal, and the gifted. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by Eni WHabE 
Iowa State University 


The functions of advertising in our culture, I. S. 
Wurre. J. Marketing 24, No. 1 (July 1959), 
pp. 8-14. 

In addition to the assertion that advertising 
affects knowledge about, and demand for, a prod- 
uct, the author indicates that the function of adver- 
tising is “to help to organize and modify the basic 
perceptual processes of the consumer so that he is 
guided toward seeing and feeling a product in a 
given predictable way.” 

After extensive interviewing of consumers, three 
sources of meaning about a product have been 
isolated. They are (1) cultural definition of the 
product; (2) consumer's organized set of notions 
about the brand, that is, brand image; and (3) 
direct experiences with the product. 

Culturally, the role of advertising is to under- 
stand, reflect, and accept the value structure of 
society before helping “to organize in a consistent, 
gratifying manner the numerous stimulations a 
product contains for the potential consumer.” 

This cultural definition of the product 
broad and generalized to guide a consumer in selec- 
tion of a brand. So, the function of advertising is 
“to create strong sub-categories of values and needs 
within the social structure and to associate them 
with the product being advertised.” 


is too 


The mathematics of sex, gambling and insur- 
ance, D. Hurr. Harper's 219, No. 1312 (Sept. 
1959), pp. 69-75. 

“Life is a school of probability.” In this article, 
a statistician looks at the odds of producing the 
ideal family of two boys and two girls, of beating 
the roulette wheel, and of coming out ahead of the 
insurance company. 

It is possible, as the author illustrates, to apply 
the rules of chance to the hazards of living. The 
procedure includes (1) obtaining facts about the 
probabilities of the situation, (2) calculating the 

mathematical expectations (amount you will win 
multiplied by chances of winning), and (3) decid- 
ing on what risks you can afford. 


In flouting, or failing to grasp, the laws of chance we 
hurt ourselves in many ways. We make damaging decisions 
in business and in driving a car. We flip from overpessimism 
to unguided optimism and back. . . . In doing so we create 
in ourselves and in our affairs a kind of accident-proneness. 
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Perhaps most serious of all, we neglect an acute tool for 
understanding our world. . . . Physics—nuclear and other— 
is coming more and more to talk in the language of chance. 
Research in medicine and the social sciences can often be 
understood only through statistical methods that have grown 
out of probability theory. Today's politics, tomorrow's 
weather, the next week’s satellite—all call for judgment 
and action through a recognition of probabilities and what 
they mean. 


Some parables on problem solving, P. W. Key. 
Mgt. Rev. 48, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 14-21. 
“One of the distinguishing characteristics of effec- 

tive problem-s. vers is the broad range of sources 
from which they draw their methods. From natural 
science, mathematics, philosophy, and _ military 
tactics, they glean ideas and techniques that they 
can put to work in solving the problems and making 
the decisions that arise in their day-to-day occupa- 
tions. 

“On the lighter side, they often find that the way 
to analytic understanding of the problem and the 
direction of its ultimate solution is shown by an 
incisive story or anecdote that illustrates the prob- 
lems or principles involved.” 

Although Mr. Kelly’s comments are meant for 
managers in business, the following suggestions 
in problem-solving with appropriate anecdotes 
(only one is given here) are applicable to problem- 
solving in the home as well: 


a. See the problem in proper perspective. 

b. Recognize the relatively few things about the 
problem that are worth knowing and the details 
upon which important things hinge. 

. Use existing data, but be wary of averages. (“The 
main thing to know about any average is that it 
it not a fact, and the classic story on this point 
concerns an elephant named Jumbo, who 
drowned in a stream whose average depth was 
two inches. It was a half inch in depth near 
each bank, but out in middle it was 40 feet 
deep—and that’s where Jumbo, who learned the 
hard way about the treachery of averages, met 
his untimely end.” ) 

. Have all terms and aspects of the problem pre- 
cisely defined. 

. Be aware of change. 

. Make use of external facts and ideas—find people 
who have the information needed, persuade them 
to give the information. 

. Put all elements of problem together. 

.Finish the job, don’t be overly timid or inclined 
to worry about the success of your solution. 


i. Implement the solution. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ester McGuynis 
Worthington, Ohio 


Lower-class culture as a generating milieu of 
gang delinquency, W. B. Mutter. J. Soc. Issues 
14, No. 3 (1958), pp. 5-19. 

An analysis by an anthropologist of lower-class 
culture based on three years’ participation and 
observation of adolescents gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the forms of behavior and standards of value 
adhered to by the lower-class families. Forty to 
sixty per cent of all Americans are directly influ- 
enced by lower-class culture, and there is a 15 
per cent (25,000,000) “hard core” defined by its 
use of a “female based” household as a child-rearing 
unit and a “serial monogamy” mating pattern as the 
primary form of marriage. 

The focus is on the lower-class community as 
seen by itself, not as a delinquent subculture arising 
from deliberate violation of middle-class norms. 

The focal concerns of lower-class culture are: 

1. Trouble—law abiding, law violating 

2. Toughness—physical prowess, masculinity, fear- 
lessness, bravery, daring 

3. Smartness—ability to outsmart, dupe; shrewdness, 
use of wits to earn money 

4, Excitement—thrill, danger, risk, change, activity 

5. Fate—lucky, favored by fortune 

6. Autonomy—freedom from external constraint, 
authority, independence 
Behavior by members of lower-class families is 

motivated by the attempt to achieve ends, states, 

or conditions which are valued within that tradition 
and to conform to its explicit and implicit norms. 

The entire issue is devoted to the theme “New 
Light on Delinquency.” 


Personality factors and certain attitudes toward 
child rearing among parents of asthmatic 
children, G. T. Frrzette. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine 21, No. 3 (May-June, 1959), pp. 208-217. 
One hundred mothers of asthmatic children were 

compared with one hundred mothers of children 
referred for other physical symptoms to the same 
clinic by means of the M.M.P.L., the W.S.C. Atti- 
tude Inventory, the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
and an interview guided by general questions to 
bring out specific characteristics of each child and 
his relation to his mother and father as well as 
background information. 
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No reliable differences were shown on total 
scores of the two groups on the W.S.C. Attitude 
Inventory or the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. 
Scores of both asthmatic and control parents on the 
M.M.P.I. rise consistently higher than the mean of 
the general population. 

Fifty-five per cent of the mothers reported that 
asthmatic attacks follow nervous upsets and emo- 
tional factors were influential. 

Both physiological and psychological factors seem 
to be important in the etiology of asthma. The two 
groups of parents seem similar in presenting mul- 
tiple causation or symptoms. 


On being retired, T. V. Smrrn. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press (reprint from Retrospect and Pros- 
pect, 1956, Syracuse University Press), 41 pp. 
A summary of one man’s belief in life, its con- 

tinuity, and the worth of the last years of life's 
cycle. The seven beads which we shall tell in retire- 
ment are solitude, a larger leisure, self-rewarding 
work freely chosen, something new and different to 
devote oneself to, opportunity to do more good with 
people, not to them, to comprehend more things 
more fully, to feel “unguiltiness of inactivity” which 
can positively glorify the quiet life. Wonder is the 
father of science, art, religion, and of all other 
things worth while. Rational activity includes the 
constructive and the contemplative which is highest 
and best and for old age becomes “our being’s end 
and aim.” 


Attitudes toward the family among college stu- 
dents and their parents, P. D. Barois. Sociol. & 
Soc. Res. 43, No. 5 (May-June, 1959), pp. 352-358. 
By means of an attitude scale consisting of 16 

items, 68 native white American students and their 

parents were interviewed. In general, the two gen- 
erations do not differ in their attitudes toward 
familism. 

Males and females believe girls should begin 
to date earlier than boys while parents believe 
dating should begin later than the children do. 
Fathers are more conservative than mothers and 
children concerning familism and dating. Children’s 
attitudes are definitely influenced by their parents, 
the order from the strongest relationship to the 
weakest being mother-daughter, father-daughter, 
mother-son, father-son. 

The scale might also be used to measure changes 
in attitudes toward the family at the beginning and 
end of family life education courses or to compare 
rural and city attitudes, three generations, as well 
as racial, ethnic, or religious groups. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Auice H. Smirx 
Michigan Department of Health 


Food facts vs. food fallacies. Modern Maturity 

2, No. 3 (June-July, 1959), pp. 40-41. 

Modern Maturity is published by the American 
Association of Retired Persons. Its purposes are 
(1) to create a showcase for the achievements of 
our people, (2) to build many bridges between the 
worlds of our needs and the powers that can answer 
those needs, (3) to open the door to all the various 
human adventures which can be pictured for you, 
(4) to serve as a forum for the discussion of subjects 
of interest to retired persons. The fourth purpose 
is served well by this article. The writer aptly 
alerts the readers to the need for facts when they 
are appealed to by the “health food lecturers” and 
the food supplement door-to-door salesmen. The 
myths about foods, théir production, and process- 
ing, as presented by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, are reviewed. / 


Nutrition in the Indian health program, BERTLYN 
Bostey. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 35, No. 9 (Sept. 
1959), pp. 905-909. 

It is sobering to realize that in the United States, 
including Alaska, there are a third of a million 
Indians and native Alaskans almost untouched by 
present-day concepts of nutrition. Equally sobering 
is their high incidence of illness, especially diabetes, 
their high infant death rate, and shorter life span. 

It is encouraging, however, to know that Con- 
gress, in assigning Indian health services to the 
U.S. Public Health Service, charged the latter to 
raise the level of Indian health services to that of 
the rest of the nation. This has resulted in the in- 
clusion of nutritionists and dietitians on the health 
teams. The health problems are legion as are the 
unanswered questions regarding diet and health 
of the Indians and Alaskans. Dr. Bosley points out 
that here is a fertile field for nutrition research for 
scientists living and working so close to those un- 
touched by their knowledge and skills. The social 
scientists, too, are needed so that programs and 
services planned will be provided within the frame- 
work of the Indians’ cultural beliefs and practices. 
Availability of food is important since much of the 
land allocated to the Indian is arid and too poor 
to provide food crops. 

The program envisioned and now taking shape 
provides an opportunity for hospital dietitians and 
nutritionists to work together “toward the same 
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goals, namely, to develop and establish appropri- 
ate means of bringing about a better understanding 
and use of the science of nutrition.” 


Penicillin and other antibiotics in milk, Report 
or A.M.A. Counci. on Darvucs. J. Am. Medical 
Assoc. 171, No. 1 (Sept. 5, 1959), pp. 49-51. 
Penicillin is an acceptable therapeutic agent for 

certain diseases of dairy cattle. Some farmers 

have used it in healthy herds and as a preservative 
in milk. These uses and abuses constitute a public 
health problem. Penicillin-contaminated milk has 
produced, and is capable of producing, allergic 
reactions in persons sensitive to this antibiotic. 

Undeubtedly many cases have gone unreported or 

unrecognized. There is a possibility of inducing 

sensitivity to non-allergic persons. There is a fed- 
eral regulation requiring the withholding from 
human consumption of milk trom treated animals 
up to 72 hours after the last penicillin treatment. 

The Council recommends, “On the basis of avail- 
able evidence of its oral allergenicity, such further 
measures as may be required to completely elimi- 
nate penicillin from the milk supply should be 
undertaken by the U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The elimination of the antibiotic con- 
taminates of milk, although desirable, appears to 
be less urgent.” 


Sample milk for drug. Science News Letter 76, 

No. 12 (Sept. 19, 1959), p. 179. 

A new technique for detecting minute 
of penicillin in milk has been developed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Division of Anti- 
biotics. The test requires 214 hours in contrast to 
18 hours for the old test. Milk shipped in interstate 
commerce will be handled by the federal govern- 
ment. State and local regulations will be concerned 
with interstate shipments. Although the percentage 
of samples found to contain penicillin is small— 
3.7 per cent in last survey—more than 18,000,000 
Americans could have reactions from these small 
amounts. The new technique will speed up the 
work of detection and removal from the market 
of all milk that contains penicillin. 


amounts 


Wonderful human machine. Today's Health 37, 

No. 10 (Oct. 1959), pp. 49-54. 

Beginning with the October 1959 issue, each 
month Today's Health wil! print a different chapter 
of a feature called “The Wonderful Human Ma- 
chine.” By saving each chapter, one 
an entertaining and educational book about the 
anatomy and physiology of the human body. 


can acquire 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Katuerrve B. BamLey 
University of Wisconsin 


Design ideas from a Norwegian kitchen. House 
Beautiful 101, No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 44-45. 
Pictures and captions describe a sit-down work 

area with large cutting board. The sink center is 

shown with cut-away picture. The many-purpose 
stainless steel sink has one deep bow! with cut-out 
front, used with removable rinsing pan, plastic- 
coated wire drainer, drain tray, or chopping block. 
All fittings are stored below for easy reach. 


Eleven outdoor grills, N. Craic. House Beautiful 
101, No. 8 (Aug. 1959), pp. 86-87, 114. 
Illustrated models permit free movement of air 

while meat cooks. All are easy to clean with no 
pockets or crevices to hold food residue. Vertical 
and horizontal models are designed to prevent fat 
from falling into the fire, causing greasy, sooty 
smoke. 


Old or new your refrigerator needs year round 
eare, A. Q. Brown. Am. Home 62, No. 2 (Aug. 
1959), pp. 56-57. 

Refrigerators need regular care to operate prop- 
erly. Tips are given for better service, longer life. 
Models with automatic-defrost and no-frost features 
need cleaning. Regular weekly care includes: 
remove food; wipe off walls, containers, and shelves; 
wipe walls with baking soda solution; rinse; and 
dry. Wash ice trays with warm (not hot) soapy 
water. Remove excess frost with plastic scraper or 
wooden spoon. Dust condenser coils or fins when 
they are exposed at back. 


Problems presented by syndets in water sup- 
plies, j. M. Conen. Soap & Chem. Specialties 
35, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 53-56, 119. 

The continuing increased use of synthetic de- 
tergents has caused concern among waste and 
water treatment people because (1) most all of 
production is discharged to surface or ground 
water and (2) some of the surfactants (surface 
active agents) exhibit resistance to treatment proc- 
esses available to sanitary engineers. A portion of 
the detergent resists adsorption and sedimentation 
in sewage treatment plants and is discharged into 
rivers as effluent for natural stream purification 
process. The residual surfactant materials resist 
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natural purification and decomposition, taking 
longer to be destroyed and, therefore, may con- 
taminate downstream water supply. One of the 
“builders” of detergents, polyphosphates, may give 
additional material for algae growth. Algae may 
cause problems with unpleasant odors and tastes 
in water supply. 

In suburban areas of individual water supplies 
and sewage disposal, especially on small lots, there 
are increasing incidents of contaminated ground 
water with sewage. One evidence of detergent 
pollution is foaming at the tap and unpleasant 
taste and odor. Presence of surfactant material 
indicates contaminated ground water. The pollu- 
tion of ground water is more serious than surface 
water as it takes longer to free ground of con- 
tamination. 


Bleaches and brighteners, R. E. Ferris. Soap & 
Chem. Specialties 35, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 
79-81+. 

The value of both bleaches and brighteners in 
laundering is probably greater than is generally 
realized. Not all brighteners are stable to chlorine 
bleaches. A compatibility problem exists. Launder- 
ing procedures may bv altered to add bleach after 
a few minutes of washing cycle. This may be a 
nuisance unless dispensers are timed automatically. 
A better solution is to develop chlorine stable 
brighteners in the bleach or the detergent. There 
is need for chlorine stable brighteners effective on 
a wider range of fabrics than now available. 


Plan a storage area for small appliances, A. Q. 
Brown. Am. Home 61, No.7 (June 1959), p. 65. 
You can double the use of small appliances by 

storing within easy reach in cabinet designed with 

roll-out shelves. This can be built on an island, a 

peninsula, or in the wall. 


Look what’s cooking in pots and pans, V. THaser. 
Am. Home 62, No. 2 (Aug. 1959), pp. 36-38. 
Real beauty in utensils is not in looks alone but 

in the way they cvok. Trend to the square look in- 
cludes rounded comers for easy stirring and clean- 
ing. Handles are designed for hanging. Each 
type has its own cooking habits, and some need 
special care. Buying tips include: Choose utensil 
with flat bottoms and tight-fitting lids; longer wear 
will be received from medium or heavy weight, 
well-balanced to prevent toppling over, firmly at- 
tached handles which are comfortable to the hand, 
knobs easy to grasp and clean. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Ruru Dickre 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Continuing education and individual responsi- 
bility, T. Carnroti. Adult Educ. 9, No. 4 (Sum- 
mer 1959), pp. 239-243. 

In a dynamic society, vigorous individuals cannot 
remain vigorous without continuing education. Edu- 
cation must be a “continuing voyage” throughout 
life. New functions, a rapid accretion of knowledge, 
and a new science of management have been funda- 
mental changes in our society which make continu- 
ing education imperative. 

There is a growing emphasis on leadership as a 
proper qualification of an administrator. New 
theories and procedural systems such as operations 
research and statistical methods of decision making 
have been developed during the past decade. Those 
whose training antedates this period need to “tool 
up” to use the new methods and equipment most 
effectively. 

The author, who is vice-president of the Ford 
Foundation, states, “It is incumbent upon an en- 
lightened executive . . . to involve himself in continu- 
ing education.” This may either be self-directed or be 
in a formal educational program. He further says, 
“It is the responsibility of an enlightened employer 
to make every contribution to this process.” 


Sanitation supervision and management, M. 
DeMarco. School Lunch J. 13, No. 7 (Sept. 
1959), pp. 64-65. 

Top management is directly responsible legally 
and morally for establishing a quality sanitation 
program within an institution. A comprehensive 
sanitation program must start with the self-motivated 
education of the supervisors. 

Steps in developing the program for personnel 
are: (1) Identify all equipment and_ structural 
areas which need cleaning; (2) outline the cleaning 
procedures—the amount of water, the amount of 
cleaning compounds, the tools and method; (3) 
prepare a timetable stating what is to be done 
and the time it should be done; (4) provide refer- 
ence materials and visual aids for continuing edu- 
cation and utilize resource people and agencies; 
(5) prepare an objective inspection check-sheet on 
which the department head can record her periodic 
inspection. 

The employees are all-important to the success 
of the program. They must know the “why” of 
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sanitation procedures as well as the “what,” “when,” 
and “how.” Without their understanding, belief, 
desire, and action, the program is foredoomed. 

This issue of the School Lunch Journal is devoted 
primarily to sanitation. This is one of several 
excellent articles on the subject. 


How to turn payroll costs down, C. F. Biack- 
BURNE. Am. Restaurant Mag. 42, No. 9 (Sept. 
1958 ), pp. 78-80. 

Food costs are generally kept under better con- 
trol than are labor costs. Action to take when the 
payroll is out of line is listed: (1) Take advantage 
of all labor-saving equipment. (2) Plan physical 
layout to save steps; eliminate wasted motion; and 
co-ordinate the work of employees. (3) Check up 
on the duties of each employee and see that 
methods and tools are proper. (4) Keep a mainte- 
nance chart to insure that equipment is lubricated 
regularly. (5) See that the temperature of water 
in the dish- and glass-washing machines is main- 
tained at the proper levels so that tableware will 
dry properly. (6) Study the method of clearing 
dishes from the dining area to see that unnecessary 
steps are eliminated. (7) Give particular attention 
to bottlenecks. (8) Use part-time employees. 

Ways of reducing production labor and other 
hidden costs through buying ready-prepared prod- 
ucts and through improved methods are suggested. 


Planning a personnel program [Excerpts from 
a speech by Dean M. Hargrove of Univ. of 
Tulsa]. Institutions 45, No. 3 (Sept. 1959), pp. 
134-139. 

Labor and management are twin partners of busi- 
ness. A good personnel program should aid in the 
accomplishment of the objectives of both. Business 
wants profits, low-unit labor cost, stability in the 
working force, loyalty, co-operation, and social 
stature. 

Workers want (1) recognition by their superiors 
and associates, (2) personal respect and proper 
treatment, (3) good pay, (4) good working con- 
ditions, (5) good superiors, (6) steady work, (7) 
chance to advance, (8) opportunity to know what's 
going on, (9) to do something worth while, and 
(10) interesting and satisfying work. 

Written policies are fundamental guides to action. 
By outlining a standard procedure, employers save 
time and effort and give uniformity of practice. 
Through helping workers understand the company 
and what is expected of them, they reduce mis- 
understandings. Better morale results when prob- 
lems are resolved certainly and consistently. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Heien E. CLark 
Purdue University 


Studies on the role of intrinsic factor in vitamin 
B,;2 absorption, transport and storage, V. 
Hersert. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 7, No. 4 (July- 
Aug., 1959), pp. 433-443. 

The uptake of vitamin B,» by rat liver slices has 
been measured in the presence and absence of an 
intrinsic factor concentrate. Evidence has been 
obtained that intrinsic factor may be involved in 
the transport of vitamin B,» to the liver and its 
selective deposition therein. This would be in addi- 
tion to its role in the absorption of physiologic 
amounts of the vitamin from the gastrointestinal 
tract. The presence of receptors for intrinsic factor 
on the cell wall of the liver has been postulated. 


Urinary excretion of formiminoglutamic acid, 
A. L. Lumpy, J. M. Cooperman, and D. N. 
Teter. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 7, No. 4 (July- 
Aug., 1959), pp. 397-406. 

Since folic acid deficiency in man causes inability 
to degrade formiminoglutamic acid to glutamic acid, 
formiminoglutamic acid accumulates in excessive 
amounts and is excreted in the urine. Increased 
excretion of the latter substance following a meta- 
bolic load of histidine therefore serves as a bio- 
chemical index of folic acid deficiency. This new 
clinical test has been proposed to distinguish be- 
tween deficiencies of folic acid and of vitamin B,; > 
(as pernicious anemia ). 


The utilization of dietary protein and energy as 
affected by fat and carbohydrate, R. W. Swirt, 
G. P. Barron, K. H. Fisner, R. L. Cowan, E. 
W. Harrtsoox, T. V. Hersupercer, E. Keck, R. P. 
Kinc, T. A. Lone, and M. E. Berry. J. Nutrition 
68, No. 2 (June 1959), pp. 281-288. 

Two pairs of men 23 years of age and weighing 

‘ 154 pounds consumed two diets which provided 

3,035 calories and 97.5 grams of protein per day 

but which contained either 4.86 or 34.5 per cent of 

fat. The order of feeding the diets to the two pairs 
of subjects was reversed. The subjects remained in 

a respiration calorimeter for a specified time. The 

average daily heat production resulting from both 

diets was the same (4,990 calories). CO. produc- 
tion was definitely less when the subjects were 
consuming the diet high in fat. There was no ap- 
preciable difference in the percentages of total heat 
eliminated by evaporation of water when the low- 
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fat and high-fat diets were eaten. Nitrogen balances 
were always positive. 


Food attitudes of five-to-twelve-year-old children, 
M. E. Brecxenrnince. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 35, 
No. 7 (July 1959), pp. 704-709. 

Attitudes of 51 children between 5 and 12 years 
old to 25 items, including food groups and some 
specific foods, were studied. Meat, ice cream, 
potatoes, bread and crackers, milk, raw fruits, 
cereals, and cake were liked by 90 per cent or more 
of the children. Raw vegetables, candy, fruit juices, 
pastry, cooked fruit, yellow cheese, and eggs were 
liked by 88 to 65 per cent of them. Cottage cheese, 
cooked vegetables, and fish were liked by 61 to 
55 per cent, and fat meat by only 24 per cent of 
the children. There were no apparent differences 
between boys and girls, but individual children 
differed considerably. Some learned to like or dis- 
like certain foods during a 5-week camping period. 


The effect of radiation sterilization on the nutri- 
tive value of foods: IV. On the amino acid 
composition of garden peas and Lima beans, 
W. S. Tsten and B. C. Jonnson. J. Nutrition 68, 
No. 3 (July 1959), pp. 419-428. 

Frozen Lima beans and green peas were treated 
with 2.8 or 9.3 million rads gamma-irradiation or 
were untreated. Freshly irradiated and non- 
irradiated peas were similar in odor and appear- 
ance, but irradiated and raw Lima beans differed 
in odor and color. The concentrations of 16 amino 
acids were not affected by irradiation, but signifi- 
cant destruction of arginine and lysine occurred. 
The amount of destruction was related closely to 
the level of irradiation. 


The Evanston dental caries study: XIX. Preva- 
lence of malocclusion of children in a fluori- 
dated and control area, I. N. Hu, J. R. 
Biayney, and W. Wo tr. J. Dental Research 38, 
No. 4 (July-Aug., 1959), pp. 782-794. 

The prevalence of malocclusion was observed 
among children 6 to 8 and 12 to 14 years of age 
who were in pre-fluoride, fluoride, and fluoride-free 
control groups. It was 20.48 per cent lower among 
the 6- to 8-year-old children after 8 years of fluori- 
dation than in the pre-fluoride base line group of 
the same age, and 17.03 per cent lower among the 
12- to 14-year-old group after 10 years of fluorida- 
tion than in the comparable base line group. The 
prevalence of malocclusion in the fluoride-treated 
group was nearly the same as that in the fluoride- 
free control group. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty SPENCER 
Auburn (Alabama) University 


The mechanism of pilling, D. Guvtis and E. J. 
Meap. Textile Research J. 31, No. 7 (July 1959), 
pp. 578-585. 

Pilling has long been recognized as a problem 
in staple fabrics. With the advent of new synthetics, 
it has become acute. It has been shown that there 
are three stages in the life span of a pill, (1) fibers 
are surfaced as a result of some mechanical action 
and fuzz is formed, (2) surfaced fibers mat or pill, 
and (3) pill wears away. The physical properties 
of the fiber determine the rate and extent of the 
development of these three stages. A pill forms 
quickly when fuzz density reaches a critical level. 
The reduced pilling tendency of ribbon staple fibers 
is attributed to a directional bending which reduces 
their entanglement tendency. Heat setting by in- 
creasing bending stiffness decreases fuzzing and 
thus reduces pilling. As abrasion resistance in- 
creases, the rate at which pill wears away is 
reduced. Because of their exceptional strength, 
Dacron and nylon do not show pilling. 

Since pilling occurs in this stepwise fashion, a 
major change in the rate of fuzz formation has the 
greatest effect on pilling. Where surface nap is 
desired for aesthetic reasons it must be kept below 
critical level or controlled through modification of 
fiber properties influencing the other stages. En- 
tanglement is less important to pilling than is fuzz 
formation. On the other hand, pill wear-off does 
play an important role and is the mechanism by 
which pilling is controlled in many fabrics. Fiber 
properties that affect this step become significant. 


Impact of wash-and-wear on cotton agriculture, 
C. L. Horrpaum and B. M. Kopacz. Textile Bull. 
85, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 31-34. 

The last 20 years have shown vigorous advance- 
ment in technological fields, and this is particularly 
true of cotton technology. In varying degrees, cot- 
ton can be made mildew-resistant, water-repellent 
or water-soluble, flame- and heat-resistant, dimen- 
sionally stable, and crease-resistant. The research 
leading to wash-wear has been accumulating since 
1919, when somewhat wrinkle-resistant cotton, not 
commercially feasible, was produced. The value 
of research in this field is emphasized by the esti- 
mate that 800,000 bales of cotton were used in 1958 
that, without wash-wear, would not have been proc- 
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essed. Properties formerly catalogued as side-effects 
are now being exploited. Multifunctional treat- 
ments now in initial stages suggest the possibility 
of a single treatment for a modern all-purpose fiber 
resistant to chemical and bacteriological degrada- 
tion, with added strength, resilience, and hand. The 
net results of present research indicate that the de- 
sign of a wash-wear product begins with selection 
of the most suitable cotton fibers and continues 
through all processing. 

Traditional fabrics and mill economics have 
hindered production in the past. Exorbitant claims 
of promoters have handicapped uses. The American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists has 
agreed upon a tentative set of standards. 

In 1958 the textile industry produced 9 billion 
yards of cotton goods. This was a drop of 7 per 
cent from 1957 and 13 per cent from 1956, but the 
last six years show a 13 per cent increase for yard 
goods for apparel uses. This increase is largely 
credited to the wash-wear development. 


Thermal comfort of clothing of varying fiber 
content, J. E. Werven, M. K. Fannesrocx, and 
R. L. Gavsrarru. Textile Research J. 31, No. 8 
(Aug. 1959), pp. 640-651. 

In the minds of the general public, there is a 
common acceptance of the idea that there is a differ- 
ence in the comfort of clothing based on fiber con- 
tent. Research indicates that there are many 
individual and combined factors involving fiber, 
yarn and fabric characteristics, and manner of ap- 
plying fabric to the body which affect human 
thermal, physical, and psychological comfort. Many 
effects are so small that, coupled with the body's 
ability to adjust, they are difficult to isolate and 
measure. 

The women subjects wore four complete outfits 
including brassiere, pants, girdle, slip, dress, and 
hose of all nylon, all cotton with nylon hose, acetate 
with nylon girdle and hose, and Arnel with nylon 
girdle and hose. 

The objective measures used were total weight 
loss, evaporative weight loss, weight gain of cloth- 
ing, rectal temperature, skin temperature, and time 
of onset of sweating. A subjective comfort vote 
was also taken. 

None of these indices showed significant differ- 
ences among fibers in relation to the thermal comfort 
of clothing. The most significant effects found were 
the increases in assembly weights during the tests 
at the 94°F, 80 per cent relative humidity con- 
dition, but these were proportional to the original 
weights of the assemblies regardless of fiber type. 








Management in Family Living. By PAvuLENA 
NickeLt and Jean Muir Dorsey. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, 551 pp., $6.95. 
The third edition of Management in Family Liv- 

ing continues the emphasis of the previous editions 
on the role of management in home and family 
life. Although the general organization is much 
the same, every chapter has been rewritten and 
brought up to date with new material. Greater 
emphasis has been placed on working wives and 
their management problems, decision-making in 
home management, recreation and health, and 
recent research in time and energy management 
and finance management. 

Several charts basic to the study of management, 
including data on income and expenditures, have 
been placed together in the Appendix for easy 
reference. Each chapter appears to be adequately 
footnoted and has a helpful list of additional refer- 
ences. 

The original authors of this book have been 
joined by Marie Budolfson as collaborator. Her cur- 
rent experience in home management education 
has undoubtedly contributed to the sound back- 
ground and practical experience of Dr. Nickell and 
Mrs. Dorsey. 

Management in Family Living continues to be 
a sound and readable basic text for home manage- 
ment courses on the college level as well as a 
reference for all home economists.—ELEANor J. 
Gawne, Simmons College. 


History of the American Dietetic Association, 
1917-1959. Mary I. Barser, Editor. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959, 328 pp., 
$6. 

This interesting, attractive, and highly readable 
book is the first official history of the American 
Dietetic Association. It covers the period from the 
Association’s beginning at the first “Dietitians Con- 
ference” in 1917 attended by 98 people to the 
present day when the membership numbers ap- 
proximately 14,000. This book is, however, more 
than just a record of this organization. It takes 
the reader back to ancient times to explore the 
heritage of the dietitian and continues on until, 
in its final chapter, it discusses the role of the 
American Dietetic Association in the space age. 

The book is nicely illustrated with photographs 
of A.D.A. presidents. 
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Elements of Mathematical Statistics. By D. Ran- 
som Wuttney. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1959, 148 pp., $4.75. 

This book, we are told, presupposes no mathe- 
matical background beyond one year of calculus 
and aims to acquaint the reader with the mathe- 
matical theory of probability as well as with the 
idea of statistics. Dr. Whitney is a professor of 
mathematics and director of the statistics laboratory 
at the Ohio State University. The book provides 
a number of tables, as well as references for addi- 
tional reading. 


Education and the Democratic Faith. By EpHram 
VeRN Sayers and Warp Mappen. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959, 472 pp., 
$4.25. 

Education and the Democratic Faith provides a 
glimpse into the paradoxical issues existing within 
our American democracy. 

The reader is led to explore many facets of 
democracy in action in order “to confront the stu- 
dent of the field of education with the principal 
issues that divide Americans today in respect to 
the fundamental purposes and qualities of both 
life and education and to help that student clarify 
and appraise these issues at the level of philosophi- 
cal thinking.” 

The authors attempt to guide the reader through 
a maze of “democratic issues” existing in our society 
by identifying the issues and exploring them in 
relation to their biosocial context, the probable 
results of their existence, and the present-day school 
system. For instance, one is impressed with the 
seemingly unresolved paradoxes created through 
apparent inability to communicate in relation to 
such common concepts as freedom, equality, indi- 
vidualism, free enterprise, co-operation, and 
progress. 

The organization of the book is designed “to 
stimulate thinking that goes beyond the superficial 
appearances of a problem and probes into the 
assumptions that lie beneath it, and into the mean- 
ings and implications that lie beyond it.” The 
reader is often confused since “standard” philo- 
sophical positions are not coherently presented but 
are apparent at appropriate points in discussion of 
issues. The reader is then left to integrate the 
aspects into a philosophical position. The possible 
feeling of frustration, however, is relieved by the 
feeling that one is not being indoctrinated but 
exposed to different and sometimes contradictory 
phenomena in existence. 

The book is not easily read since so many impli- 
cations are incorporated in statements. The reader 
is constantly aware of the need to relate every por- 
tion to many others already read or grasp full 
meaning in preparation for discussions that will 
follow. The book requires undivided concentrated 
attention and must be read when one is refreshed 
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and alert. Many questions are raised in the reader's 
mind to which he feels obligated to find some 
answers or he may acquire a feeling of desperation, 
since the authors raise the questions but do not 
presume to provide answers for all individuals. 

The authors use a textbook format with thought- 
provoking questions at the close of chapters and 
extensive listing of resources for further explora- 
tion of views presented. Within the context of each 
chapter, there is wide documentation for points of 
view presented. In this manner, the reader is 
brought into close proximity with many authorities 
within a single volume. 

“Having examined in philosophical perspective 
certain conflicts in American thought about democ- 
racy, man, the good life, and education,” the 
authors consummate the book in what they believe 
to be “the hallmarks of a school appropriate to a 
society which aspires to be democratic.”—Juiia I. 
DatryMPLe, University of Wisconsin. 


Building Your Life. By Jupson T. Lanois and 
Mary G. Lanois. Second Edition. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 334 pp., $3.80. 

This second edition of a book published in 1954 
has a much more interesting and colorful format 
and will have increased appeal to students. 

The text is written for people in their early teens 
and, in the judgment of this reviewer, is best suited 
for freshmen in high school. The authors state: 
“Our purpose is to offer in compact, readily usable 
form, information and viewpoints that may help 
young people as they strive to make a healthy 
growth toward maturity in all their relationships— 
at home, at school and in their community.” Many 
chapters have self-rating forms to aid the teen-ager 
gain insight as he evaluates himself and his growth. 

There is a wealth of illustrative material by way 
of clever cartoons, well-chosen and artistic pictures, 
and graphic charts. 

The organization of the text follows the pattern 
of the earlier edition. There are 29 chapters ar- 
ranged under six section heads: I, About You; 
II, Learning to Understand Others; III, Obligations; 
IV, You and Your Family; V, Physical and Mental 
Health; and VI, Growing Up Emotionally. 

Each chapter has a set of review questions and 
a list of “Words and Phrases to Note and Under- 
stand.” The suggested “Problems and Activities” 
reflect well the recognized educational techniques 
with ideas for sociodrama, role-playing, and re- 
search projects. Educational films have been inte- 
grated with the text. Reference lists have been 
included for those who may wish to do more 
reading. 

The appendix contains a listing of rental libraries 
for educational film services and addresses for all 
states and some foreign countries. 

Precepts as projected in this text may well serve 
as guidelines for students as they learn to recognize 
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social relations and to take their places intelligently 
in all their relationships—at home, at school, and 
in the community.—Acnes G. Barry, Edison High 
School, San Jose, California. 


The Questions Girls Ask. By Manjone VeTrer 
and Laura Virray. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1959, 156 pp., $2.95. 

Inspired by the original book by Helen Wels- 
himer, two women on the editorial staff of the 
official Girl Scout magazine, The American Girl, 
have written this new book for 11- to 18-year-old 
girls seeking a happy and satisfying growing up 
period. 

For topics to include in the book, the authors 
used recurring problems mentioned in letters to the 
magazine's “What's on Your Mind?” department and 
results of a survey made for the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. by Michigan State University. 

Young girls entering adolescence and anxious to 
know commonly accepted ways of behavior will 
find interesting reading about physical and emo- 
tional maturity, health and grooming, understand- 
ing parents and siblings, how to be popular with 
classmates, dating and entertaining, summer jobs 
that explore vocational choices, planning a high 
school curriculum, choosing a college, and choosing 
a life’s work. 

Although enlivened by questions at the beginning 
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of chapters, stories of teen-agers, and a checking 
device as an appendix, the book lacks the attractive 
illustrations and interesting format many high 
school youth now expect in their references. This 
reviewer feels the book can be used most effectively 
in junior high schools in conservative communities 
where people want their children to achieve a high 
status.—ELLeN Stookey, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Evaluation in Extension. By staff members of 
Division of Extension Research and Training, 
Federal Extension Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Topeka, Kansas: H. M. Ives 
& Sons, Inc., 1959, 107 pp., 75 cents. 

Many changes are taking place in Extension pro- 
grams and many more changes are likely to occur 
at an ever-increasing rate as Extension personnel 
evaluate current programs in terms of changing 
needs of families. 

Evaluation in Extension, a revision of an earlier 
manual, is written by Darcie Byrn, Jewel G. Fes- 
senden, Fred P. Frutchey, Gladys Gallup, Joseph 
L. Matthews, Ward F. Porter, J. Neil Raudabaugh, 
and Laurel K. Sabrosky, staff members of the divi- 
sion of Extension research and training of the 
Federal Extension Service. Although written pri- 
marily for county and state Extension personnel, the 
evaluation process is treated in a manner that can 
be of value to an educator who seeks more knowl- 
edge about the process. 

The manual is a good example of practical appli- 
cation of basic educational principles. It is written 
in popular style with many examples drawn from 
the Extension worker's day-to-day experiences in 
agriculture, home economics, and youth work. 

The purpose of the manual is “to aid workers 
in the Cooperative Extension Service of the United 
States to be better able to understand and apply 
the principles and methods of evaluation.” The 
authors point out that Extension workers evaluate 
as they “make decisions, draw conclusions and form 
judgments. The aim of the manual is to help them 
improve their evaluation and thereby improve their 
effectiveness in program planning, teaching meth- 
ods, use of local leadership and organization for 
Extension work.” 

The manual is developed around four major 
headings: 

1. The nature and place of evaluation in extension 
work 

2. The evaluation process 

3. Uses of evaluation results 

4. An appendix 

The table of contents, in detailed outline, provides 

a ready guide for locating specific topics, and the 

list of references provides the reader with many 

more sources of information. 

Each chapter is written by an individual author. 
Subheadings and key words or phrases are set off 
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in heavy type. A brief summary and references 
are included at the end of each chapter. 

The section dealing with the evaluation process 
opens with a chapter on goals and objectives and 
takes the reader through the process of identifying 
problem areas and methods of collecting data, and 
helps in developing devices and schedules, in tabu- 
lating results, and in writing up the report. 

The concluding chapters deal with interpretation 
and use of the results. 

This manual is an excellent source of information. 
It can be a real help to any Extension worker who 
conscientiously desires to improve his own teaching 
efficiency. It should be readily available for fre- 
quent use in every Extension office.—A.ice M. Kine, 
State Home Demonstration Leader, Delaware Ex- 
tension Service, Newark. 


Kiplinger’s Family Buying Guide. By Starr oF 
Changing Times. Edited by Arnovp B. Baracn. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 370 pp., 
$4.95. 

This book is a convenient assemblage of material 
presented in a straightforward, popular style. The 
scope is all-inclusive and in some areas reaches the 
point of being too scanty to offer much assistance. 
In the Family Buying Guide is assembled up-to- 
date information which is now scattered through 
many sources. 

Contributors to Changing Times have put be- 
tween book covers valuable ideas about most areas 
for which families spend money. Buyers are given 
means for approving service costs as well as prices 
of goods purchased. The potential home owner 
can find much help in making decisions about his 
long- and short-term commitments. Selection of 
house, mortgage, and insurance are given consider- 
ation. 

The automobile dollar is considered as overhead 
and flexible costs in transportation. Pointers on 
care of the family car are recommended as a 
means of lowering the cost-per-mile costs. Ap- 
praisal of automobile insurance is presented to the 
family driver to aid him in buying the protection 
he needs. 

While the credit discussion could be found in 
other sources, questions are raised which help 
families think through their credit situation. 

Unique to this book is the review of services 
which a family buys and the selection of persons 
to render the service: the lawyer, the insurance 
agent, the appliance repairman, the architect, the 
family doctor. Health insurance and the medicine 
cabinet, vitamins and dieting are sensibly dis- 
cussed. 

Advice is given the family in deciding the away- 
from-home vacation or the at-home equipment of 
TV, Hi-Fi, or Stereo. Camera equipment for adults 
and toys for the young are covered. 

Costs of education are approached from a variety 
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of points of view. Savings and durable goods in- 
vestments are briefly appraised. Spending for furs, 
jewelry, and clothing is given a nod. 

Although not technical in nature, this book with 
its down-to-earth coverage of areas of family spend- 
ing will be helpful to those persons who want some 
information about buying but are unwilling to take 
time to assemble and digest more technical 
sources.—EsTHER Everett, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


Food Values in Shares and Weights. By Ciara 
Mae Taytor. Second edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1959, 116 pp., $4. 

This second edition of Dr. Taylor’s book includes 
tables of food values in shares and in weights as 
well as a short review of function of some of the 
nutrients. Nutrient losses in food preparation, the 
four basic food groups for food selection, and a 
method for estimating caloric requirements of in- 
dividuals are discussed briefly. 

The main section includes two food composition 
tables. One lists the food values in shares, whereas 
the other gives the nutritive composition of the 
same foods in weights. Many foods and combina- 
tion dishes are listed. Descriptions of foods and 
approximate measures are given in considerable 
detail. 

Food shares are based on the 1958 recommended 
daily dietary allowances for the reference man (25 
years, 70 kg) and thus are changed from that of 
the first edition. One share of energy is equivalent 
to 100 calories or 1/32 of the recommended 3200 
calories. Shares of protein, calcium, iron, vitamin 
A, thiamine, ascorbic acid, and riboflavin are 1/32 
of the recommended allowance for each of these 
nutrients. Niacin is omitted in the tables. 

Illustrated figures and suggested methods of 
using the shares are included. Organization of the 
book is good, but the print is small and might be 
difficult to read. The greatest value in this book 
lies in the extensive list of foods included in the 
food value tables.—Grayce E. Gorrtz, Kansas State 
University. 


Nutrition and the Papuan Child. By H. A. P. C. 
Oomen and S. H. Matcotm. Noumea, New 
Caledonia: South Pacific Commission, Technical 
Paper No. 118, 1958, 146 pp., 8 shillings Sterling. 
The authors report a study of the dietary prac- 

tices and nutritional status of mothers and young 

children in eight representative regions in New 

Guinea. Particular attention was given to breast 

feeding and the relation of nutrition to this prac- 

tice. The study is significant in many respects. It 
should be of particular value to authorities respon- 
sible for improving the health of the Papuans. 

Detailed accounts of the (a) food resources of each 

of the areas, (b) methods of food preparation, 


(c) characteristic dietary practices observed among 
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pregnant women and (d) among infants and young 
children are provided, along with excellent tables 
of the composition of the diets of mothers and chil- 
dren. The results of physical examinations reveal 
the incidence of malnutrition, the rate of growth 
and development, and the relationship between 
nutritional status, dietary intake, and some of the 
common diseases. 

The study will interest all investigators who are 
concerned with assessing dietary practices and 
nutritional status of cultural groups other than 
their own. The realistic philosophy of the authors 
toward primitive practices and their awareness of 
the physiological adaptations possible undoubtedly 
influenced the choice of methods used in obtaining 
the data. They recognized the limitations auto- 
matically imposed by working with people who 
have had little or no formal education and have 
little concern for time or money. 

The authors and their assistants devoted about a 
year to the study. They readily admit they have 
made only a first approach to an appraisal of the 
dietary problems and their relationship to health. 
Their practical recommendations for improvement 
in view of the cultural, economic, and geographic 
factors involved are refreshing. 

An excellent bibliography, good photographs, 
and well-written text make this an interesting as 
well as a valuable report.—BertLyn Bosiey, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior. 
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The Nature of Retirement. By Eon H. Moore. 
Edited by Gorpon F. Srrem. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959, 217 pp., $4.50. 

In this study a trained social scientist, himself 
facing retirement, undertakes to place the subject 
of retirement within the context of other social 
trends. The book is written for the intelligent lay- 
man and is based on research information with 
respect to a fairly representative sample of the 
“middle class” older population facing different re- 
tirement situations. The author’s method included 
personal observations during interviews and con- 
sultations with fellow social scientists—supple- 
mented by answers to a detailed questionnaire 
obtained from 923 persons. 

The author postulates the idea that retirement 
is a fourth stage of life, having its own pattern 
of living aud behavior. He suggests further that 
there is need for a fairly specific norm for the re- 
tiree in terms of society’s expectations of him. 
The discussions which follow cover the common 
problems, attitudes, and behavior of retirees in such 
crucial areas as finance, employment, activities, and 
outlook on life, and are illustrated by actual case 
histories. These should have a high degree of 
relevancy for readers, whether social workers, per- 
sonnel counselors, teachers and students, or retirees 
and those facing retirement. 

From the considerable factual material presented 
the reader may well agree with the author that 
retirement “can be either blessed or bitter depend- 
ing upon how one accepts the new role. It can 
be full of satisfying activities and friends or it can 
be one of loneliness, brooding and resentment.” 
It may even spur him on to a less superficial con- 
sideration of a present social problem and to the 
development of a positive philosophy toward 
aging. 

The suggestions for further reading, which are 
appended, list recent, carefully selected readings 
in social gerontology, stressing systematic research 
studies and professional writings. The book is 
fully indexed. 

The manuscript for this book was edited by Dr. 
Streib, director of the Study of Occupational Re- 
tirement, Cornell University, upon the death of Dr. 
Moore.—Harriet R. Howe, Brandon, Vermont. 


The Chemistry and Technology of Cereals as 
Food and Feed. Edited by Samuet A. Matz. 
Westport, Connecticut: The Avi Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959, 732 pp., $15 domestic, $16 
foreign. 

This volume, compiled by a host of authorities 
in the field of cereal technology, presents a reason- 
ably comprehensive survey of the agriculture, qual- 
ity characteristics, processing, end products, and 
industrial uses of common and rare cereal grains 
and their by-products in human foods and animal 
feeds. While somewhat academic in approach, the 
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book in most areas quite adequately covers the 
more important aspects of this very broad subject. 

The book is technical in nature, lucidly written, 
and easily understood. Technical concepts are up 
to date, and process descriptions conform with cur- 
rent commercial practices. The volume is well 
illustrated and indexed. Most chapters contain 
extensive bibliographies which aid the reader desir- 
ing more exhaustive treatment of any particular 
subject. 

Since no other single book attempts to cover this 
broad scope, this volume should serve well as a 
reference work on the subject of cereals and cereal 
products to a variety of professions wherein broad, 
theoretical knowledge of cereal technology is neces- 
sary or desirable.—Cuarves S. McWitiiaMs, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 


Abingdon Basic Cookbook. By Mary L. Cue- 
NAULT. Nashville, Tennessee: Abingdon Press, 
1959, 224 pp., $3.75. 

Mary L. Chenault has been an instructor in foods 
and home management at the Watkins Institute, 
which is an adult education center in Nashville, 
Tennessee, since 1934. The Abingdon Basic Cook- 
book was built from her file of tested recipes. 

In the preface the author says, “My philosophy 
is that homemaking can be fun or it can be drudg- 
ery, as we choose to make it.” To carry out her 
philosophy she has selected recipes and given in- 
formation which will assist the homemaker to find 
fun in her job. 

The book has been written for young home- 
makers, working wives, and for the busy women 
who need good food which can be easily and 
quickly prepared. The recipes are oni nine- by six- 
inch cards with large easily read print. The direc- 
tions for preparation are clear and accurate. 

There is a large variation of interesting recipes 
to tempt the young homemaker in her preparation 
of good, nutritious food for her family. The reader 
of this book was fascinated with the procedure of 
grinding the dough several times through a meat 
chopper in the preparation of quick beaten biscuits, 
of the large variety of one dish meals, and with the 
many taste-provoking salads. 

Many homemakers with the help of this book 
will find fun in homemaking using such recipes as 
the Party Pie, the Avocado-Grapefruit Cocktail, the 
Quick Beaten Biscuits, or in following the many 
other new ideas in their daily jobs Mase. Orre- 
son, Watkins Institute, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Encyclopaedia of Hand-W eaving. By S. A. Zie.in- 
skit. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1959, 190 
Pp.» $8.50. 


100 Indoor Plants—Their Care and Cultivation. 
By A. C. Mutier-Ipzerpa. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1959, 114 pp., $2.95. 





GENERAL 


Frances Seudder retired as direc- 
tor of the division of home economics 
programs in the Federal Extension 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on September 11. She ex- 
pects to continue living in the District 
of Columbia. Her successor as division 
director is Eunice Heywood, who has 
been assistant director. Helen Turner, 
who has been program leader for the 
central states, is the new assistant 
director. 

New staff members of the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, are 
Dr. Alberta D. Hill, since 1954 a 
member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, who joined the 
Office of Education staff on June 15 
as program specialist for the Pacific 
Region, and Dr. Mary Lee Hart, for 
the past 8 years on the staff of Michi- 
gan State University, who on August 24 
became specialist in curriculum studies. 
Dr. Hurt was also on the Office of 
Education staff during 1948-50, first 
as program specialist in home eco- 
nomics education and then as national 
adviser for the Future Homemakers 
of America. 

The following home service women 
in the gas utility field won industry 
recognition on October 5, when the 
1959 American Gas _ Association’s 
Home Service Achievement Awards, 
sponsored by McCalls, were presented 
at the 41st annual AGA Convention 
in Chicago: Mrs. Mary L. Bohn, 
Laclede Gas Company, St. 
Missouri, “for a distinguished over- 
all home service operation”; Mrs. 
Barbara L. Tracy, Hartford (Con- 
Gas Company, “for the 
development of a lively and informa- 


Louis, 


necticut ) 


tive science workshop given in co- 
operation with the public schools in 
the area”; Mrs. Elsie M. Alcorn, 
Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Gas Light 
Company, “for a special activity, the 
theatrical-like production of ‘The 
House of Easy Living’ presented at 
Milwaukee’s annual Home Show event 
in the city auditorium”; Mrs. Doreen 
H. Engle, United Gas Improvement 


Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
“for an imaginative presentation be- 
fore a meeting of home builders called 
‘The House That Gas Built’”; and 
Dorothy F. O'Meara, The Bridge- 
port (Connecticut) Gas Company, 
“for a new departure in home service 
programs—a series of cooking demon- 
strations for men.” 

The 1959 Home Service Awards 
marked the 19th year that McCall's 
has co-operated with the AGA in 
honoring the women who work with 
the gas utility companies. 

Agnes Fay Morgan was one of 
three persons honored as 1959 Fel- 
lows of the American Institute of 
Nutrition at the Institute’s annual ban- 
quet on April 15 in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Dr. Morgan's certificate 
as Fellow read: “Tireless research 
worker; inspirer of young women in 
the search for scientific knowledge. 
For her discoveries that show the 
relation of nutritional deficiencies to 
abnormal physiology, and for her out- 
standing investigations of the nutri- 
tional qualities of foods.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Mary W. Driscoll, president 
of the Ohio Home Economics As- 
sociation, spoke on “Interesting Stu- 
dents Through Participation,” “Using 
Our Teaching Environment Effective- 
ly,” and “The Challenge in the Pre- 
sentation of Home Economics” at the 
Nova Scotia Teachers’ Institute, held 
in conjunction with the convention 
of the Nova Scotia Home Economics 
Association, in Halifax on October 16 
and 17. 

Margaret Liggett, district super- 
visor of home economics for the State 
Department of Vocational Education 
in Ohio, is in Ibadan, Nigeria, Africa, 
to help develop a program in home 
economics. She is working with the 
Ministry of Education under auspices 
of Ohio University on the Ohio- 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion contract. 

Theodora E. Bryce, AHEA’s 1944- 
45 international scholarship student 
from Canada at Cornell University, 
and since 1956 on the staff of the 
Regina Physical Restoration Centre in 
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Regina, Saskatchewan, undertook last 
fall a project on self-help clothing for 
handicapped children that resulted 
eventually in an exhibit in Edmonton 
at the joint conference of the Canadian 
Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults and the Canadian Foundation 
for Poliomyelitis and Rehabilitation. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
CALIFORNIA, Recruitment for 


careers in home economics and 
dietetics was featured at an exhibit 
prepared by the California Home Eco- 
nomics and Dietetic Associations for 
the California State Fair and Expo- 
sition from September 2 to 13. The 
booth, donated in the Woman's Build- 
ing for the exhibit, was sponsored by 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict and the Sacramento Division of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 

The public relations and _recruit- 
ment committee of the California 
Home Economics Association supplied 
an exhibit on colleges and universities 
in the state granting degrees in home 
economics that included both a map 
of California locating the institutions 
and information that could be ob- 
tained by dialing the desired career 
on an electrified display. Also ex- 
hibited were the American Dietetic 
Association exhibits “Dietetics Repre- 
sents” and “Food Fallacies and Facts.” 
A list of California degree-granting 
institutions with home economics de- 
partments showing the names of the 
department heads was available for 
distribution at the booth as was career 
information material. 

About 950,000 persons attended 
the 12-day Fair. At a studio in the 
Woman's Building the career films 
“Home Economics—A Career with a 
Double Future” and “View from the 
Mountain” were shown daily. 

The booth was staffed 12 hours a 
day by 2 persons—a dietitian and a 
home economist. In all, 20 members 
from the Sacramento Region of the 
California Dietetic Association and 37 
members from the North Central Dis- 
trict of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association participated. 

DELAWARE. New home eco- 
nomics staff members of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware are A. Maude 
Bivins, assistant professor of textiles 
and clothing; and Magdalene Teufel, 
associate professor of home manage- 
ment and home equipment. Phyllis 
Preston, lecturer in fashion, has re- 
turned after a year's leave spent 
traveling in Europe. 
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Dr. Marquita L. Irland, recently 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Eastern Illinois University, 
has been appointed state director of 
home economics education. She suc- 
ceeds Dr. L. Ann Buntin, who re- 
signed to accept a position in Tel 
Aviv, Israel. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Jules 
Labarthe, professor of textile tech- 
nology at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
was the speaker at the October 7 
meeting of the D.C. Home Economics 
Association at the Washington Gas 
Light Company Auditorium. Dr. 
Labarthe emphasized some of the 
points he had made in his talk on 
“Current Developments and a Look 
Ahead in Textiles and Clothing” at 
the Milwaukee meeting of the AHEA 
(see the September JouRNAL, pp. 587- 
590) and stressed the obligation of 
the consumer—and home economists 
in particular—to report immediately to 
the retailer every justifiable complaint 
regarding the shortcomings of articles 
made from the large number of syn- 
thetic fibers on the market today. He 
urged consumer support of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association’s work in 
revising the L-22 standard for all- 
fiber textile products. 

GEORGIA. The second “Better 
Foods for Better Nutrition Confer- 
ence,” sponsored by the division of 
foods and nutrition and the division 
of food processing of the University 
of Georgia, will be held on March 3 
and 4 at the Center for Continuing 
Education at the University. The 
Conference is planned for persons 
engaged in research, extension, and 
teaching of foods, nutrition, and food 
technology, as well as home econo- 
mists in business, lunchroom super- 
visors, hospital dietitians, public health 
nutritionists, and handlers and proces- 
sors of food. 

Nationally recognized authorities 
will present latest information. For 
further information write to Dr. J. J. 
Powers, Food Technology Depart- 
ment, University of Georgia, Athens, 
or to the Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation, Athens, Georgia. 

ILLINOIS. “Nutrition in Our Daily 
Orbit” was the theme of the annual 
conference of the Hlinois Nutrition 
Committee and the nutrition com- 
mittee of the Illinois Medical Society 
on October 3 at Western Illinois Uni- 
versity. Speakers included R. Bruce 
Kirk, continuing education consultant 
of the American Dietetic Association; 
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Robert Jackson, MD, head of the de- 
partment of pediatrics at the Medical 
School of the University of Missouri; 
and Margaret Ohlson, director of the 
department of nutrition at University 
Hospital, Iowa City. 

Keynote speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers Association 
from August 19 to 21 was H. M. 
Hamlin of the University of Illinois, 
who developed the topic “Schools of 
Our Times.” A panel discussion of 
the implications for home economics 
followed his talk. Panel members 
were Eileen Quigley of Southern 
Illinois University, Letitia Walsh of 
the University of Illinois, Anna Carol 
Fults of Southern Illinois University, 
and Anna Gorman of the University 
of Kentucky. Special interest groups 
headed by specialists in their partic- 
ular fields rounded out the program. 

The IVHTA wiil hold a half-day 
session in connection with the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association convention 
in Chicago from December 7 to 11. 

Three of the 99 freshmen selected 
as James Scholars at the University 
of Illinois are enrolled in the home 
economics curriculum. This is the 
first year that the James Scholars 
Honor Program has been offered by 
the University. It is designed to give 
superior students an opportunity to 
use their talents. Each student will 
be in one or more honor sections. 
Two hundred staff members have 
been designated as special advisers to 
assist with the program. 

Rena L. Hodgen has resigned as 
chief of home economics education, 
a position which she had held for 16 
years in the State Department of Edu- 
cation, where she had been a staff 
member for 22 years. She plans to 
serve as a consultant for college and 
university workshops. Her successor 
is Elsie Buchanan, who recently 
taught at Lawrenceville Township 
High School, where she supervised 
Eastern Illinois University seniors in 
student teaching. 

Bertha Mathias is the new super- 
visor of home economics education. 
She succeeds Druanne Davis Copen- 
barger, who resigned after 12 years 
as supervisor to become a full-time 
homemaker. Miss Mathias has super- 
vised off-campus student-teaching for 
the University of Illinois, Miami Uni- 
versity, and Eastern Illinois University. 

Queenie Mills of the University of 
Illinois received a Faculty Fellowship 
in Social Gerontology to attend the 
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Summer Training Institute in Social 
Gerontology from August 3 to 28 at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 
The fellowships were made possible 
by a grant from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the Inter-Univer- 
sity Council of the Training Institute 
in Social Gerontology. The Institute's 
aim was to provide intensive training 
for social scientists and faculty in 
related professions in order to increase 
the number of university faculty 
trained to teach and carry on research 
in the new and rapidly expanding 
area of gerontology. 

Southern Illinois University re- 
ports the following new faculty mem- 
bers in the home and family depart- 
ment, all of whom will devote much 
of their time to research: Dr. John 
Joel Moss, formerly of the University 
of Nebraska, who will teach a gradu- 
ate seminar; Dr. Lois R. Schulz, re- 
cently of Washington State University, 
who will direct and teach in the child 
development laboratory; and Dr. 
Abraham Blum, formerly of Purdue 
University, who will also teach in the 
child development laboratory. 

Herbert Frederick Theiss, a pro- 
fessional interior decorator with 18 
years’ experience in three of the larg- 
est stores in the Midwest and an 
interior decoration firm of his own 
in St. Louis, has joined the clothing 
and textiles staff at SIU to teach on- 
campus courses and conduct an adult 
non-credit class at Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

INDIANA. “Developing Quality 
Programs in Home Economics Edu- 
cation” was the theme of the State 
Conference for Indiana Vocational 
Home Economics Teachers held 
August 18 to 21 at Purdue University. 

High lights of the program were 
lectures by Christian W. Jung of In- 
diana University on “National Issues, 
Concerns, and Trends in Educational 
Planning” and by Mildred Moore of 
Ball State Teachers College on “Clari- 
fying Today's Challenge in Home 
Economics.” The program also in- 
cluded research contributions in man- 
agement and child development, com- 
munications and public relations; a 
demonstration by Mrs. Phyllis Lowe 
of Purdue University on “Improving 
the Quality of Teaching”; and a talk 
on “A Quality Teacher for Today’s 
School” by Mary Lois Williamson, 
state director of home economics edu- 
cation in the Kentucky Department of 
Education. 

IOWA. The program for the fall 
meeting in Des Moines of the Iowa 
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Home Economics Association in- 
cluded a talk by President J. W. 
Maucker of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege on “But What of the Next Fifty?” 

Succeeding Mary Margaret Boyer 
as chairman of the HEIB section of 
the Association is Karla Baur of Better 
Homes & Gardens in Des Moines. 

Linda Schermerhorn, a ‘59 grad- 
uate of Purdue University, is now an 
assistant editor ‘in the foods depart- 
ment of Better Homes & Gardens. 

KANSAS. Home economics courses 
are to be discontinued at the begin- 
ning of the 1960-61 school year at 
Wichita University as a matter of 
general economy. 

New staff members at Kansas 
State University include the follow- 
ing: in institutional management, 
Janelle Steltzlen, an Oklahoma State 
University graduate who served her 
dietetic internship at the Oklahoma 
University Medical Center, and Sally 
Coulomb, former dining hall manager 
at Bowling Green State University 
and last summer a supervisor at 
Stouffer’s in Cleveland; in foods and 
nutrition, Mrs. Marilyn MeNelis 
Skelton, who received both her BS 
and MS from Kansas State University; 
and in clothing and textiles, Mary 
Don Campbell, who has her BS and 
MS from the University of Tennessee. 

Wilma Toews, formerly head of 
heme economics at Bethel College, 
Newton, Kansas, is now teacher edu- 
cator in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

Norma Karhoff has joined the 
home economics staff at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, as instruc- 
tor in clothing and textiles. She re- 
ceived her BS degree at Kansas State 
College at Pittsburgh and her MS from 
Kansas State University. 

Virginia Shinkle is the new city 
supervisor of home economics in 
Kansas City, Kansas, succeeding Flor- 
ence Palmer, who retired at the end 
of the 1958-59 school year. 

Recipients of $3,000 General Foods 
Fund fellowships at Kansas State Uni- 
versity for 1959-60 are: Jane Ann 
Dunham of Beloit, Kansas, and 
Dorothy Meyer of Mitchell, South 
Dakota. Miss Dunham received her 
BS degree from the University of 
Kansas in 1957. Miss Meyer is a 1957 
graduate of South Dakota State Col- 
lege. 

LOUISIANA. Louisiana State 
University is observing its Centennial 
during the 1959-60 session. Construc- 
tion was begun on the home eco- 
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nomics building at the University in 
August. 

A workshop for members of the 
home economics teaching staff at LSU 
was held from September 3 to 5. 
James F. Sylvest of the State De- 
partment of Education and Dean 
George H. Mickey of the Graduate 
School discussed teacher certification 
and national trends in higher educa- 
tion, respectively. 

New members on the LSU staff are 
Dr. Mary Collier, assistant professor 
in the child development and family 
life division; Mrs. Mary Fielder, re- 
search associate in foods and nutrition; 
and Ann DeWoody, assistant pro- 
fessor in home management and 
family finance. 

Bobbie J. Brock is replacing Mrs. 
Agnes Cofer in the department of 
home economics at Louisiana Tech- 
nological College while the latter is 
on leave during the 1959-60 session 
for advanced work at Florida State 
University. 

Helen Barron has joined the LTC 
staff as assistant professor of home 
economics and director of the home 
management house. She succeeds 
Miriam Moore, now a homemaker. 

Paula Sue Richardson has joined 
the Southeastern Louisiana College 
staff to teach foods and nutrition. 

Doris Johnson, president of the 
American Djetetic Association, was 
guest speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Louisiana Dietetic Association in 
New Orleans on October 2. Mrs. 
Dorothy Bachimen is president of the 
Louisiana Association. 

MASSACHUSETTS. An accolade 
to the American Home Economics 
Association was planned by Shreve, 
Crump & Low Company of Boston 
from October 14 to 24 in recognition 
of the purpose, performance, and po- 
tential of the home economics pro- 
fession in its celebration of the 
Association's Fiftieth Anniversary. The 
Shreve Salute to Home Economics de- 
picted “Table Fashions . . . from Start 
to Finish,” portraying fashions in sil- 
ver, china, crystal, and paper. Crafts- 
men from Towle, Lenox, Tiffin, and 
Crane were on hand to give informa- 
tion and actually perform their skilled 
arts. Models in period costumes 
added to the beauty and authenticity 
of the revue. Morning coffee and 
afternoon tea were served. This event 
was introduced to the public by a tele- 
vision show on October 13. 

MINNESOTA. The program for 
the October 23 meeting of the Min- 
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nesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis included a report 
on the American Exhibit in Moscow 
by Marylee Duehring of General 
Mills; a talk entitled “Is the American 
Family Decaying?” by Carl Rowan of 
the Minneapolis Tribune; and a panel 
discussion of “What Direction Home 
Economics?” by a home economics 
teacher, counselor, college freshman, 
and parent. 

The Twin City Home Economists in 
Homemaking met at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art in October to hear a 
talk on the “Spirit of Creation in Art.” 

The AHEA anniversary year was 
the theme of the annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Home Economics Col- 
lege Clubs at Concordia College on 
October 30 and 31. 

The School of Home Economics at 
the University of Minnesota and the 
Mayo Foundation of Rochester have 
worked out a joint plan for an MS 
degree. The first student to study 
under this plan is Camilla Kotrba, 
who is completing course work this 
year with a major in nutrition. 

A series of demonstrations featur- 
ing diabetic foods held in the St. 
Paul office of the Northern States 
Power Company was co-sponsored by 
the Twin City Diabetic Association. 

Charlotte Thomson, a freshman 
at the University of Minnesota, re- 
ceived a four-year H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany and National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation scholarship. 

General Mills has entered the 
cake-mix business in England this 
year and Sheila Johns, an English 
home economist, recently came to 
Minneapolis to train in the home serv- 
ice department. She was employed by 
Mrs. Helen Hallbert on her trip 
abroad this past summer in connection 
with the American Exhibit in Moscow. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota are: Dr. Marjorie 
M. Brown (formerly associate profes- 
sor and head of home economics edu- 
cation at Colorado State University), 
professor of home economics education; 
Mrs. Florentine P. Anderson and 
Mrs. Ardell Wantock, instructors of 
home economics education; Lynette J. 
Hanson, instructor of foods; Mrs. Bar- 
bara B. North, instructor of nutrition; 
Mrs. Carol B. Wilson, instructor of 
food service management; and Rich- 
ard A. Abell, instructor of related 
art. 

New staff members at St. Olaf Col- 
lege are: Mrs. Ora Conley Dreher, 

(Continued on page 904) 
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instructor in home management, home 
furnishing, and child development; 
and Mrs. Joan Daniels Pedro, in- 
structor in textiles and clothing. 

Recent additions to the staff at 
General Mills include Arlene AIl- 
monrode, Wynn Herou, and Diana 
Williams. 

New at Pillsbury are Janet Foltz, 
Barbara Curtis, Dorothy Fuller, 
Mrs. Jack Heinrich, and Norma 
Myrak. 

Now on the staff at Northern 
States Power Company are Ann 
Carlson Brit, Mrs. Lynn Cooper, 
Patricia Donahue, Karen Sievers- 
ton, Mrs. Betty Stori, and Jeannie 
Koch. 

MISSOURI. The Missouri Council 
for Home Economics Education, in 
co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, has published a 
brochure entitled “The Family Focus 
on Homemaking Education.” Neola 
Pollard, one of the state supervisors, 
was the editor. The pamphlet is an 
attempt to further the interpretation 
of home economics to students and 
professional and lay persons. 

During the November 8 to 11 meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities in St. Louis, the Missouri 
delegates—Mrs. Kathryn Zimmerman, 
representing home economics exten- 
sion, Mrs. Marcia Hammond of 
Lincoln University, and Margaret 
Mangel of the University of Missouri 
—were hostesses to the home economics 
section of the Association. ; 

MONTANA. Dr. Gertrude Roskie, 
formerly teacher trainer in home eco- 
nomics education at Montana State 
College, has been appointed dean of 
the household and applied arts depart- 
ment. She succeeds Dr. Katharine 
Roy, who has retired and is now em- 
ployed as a home economist under the 
Ford Foundation program in Pakistan. 

Dr. Helen Hollandsworth, who 
recently completed her studies for a 
doctorate at Michigan State Univer- 
“ity, is now teacher trainer at Montana 
v..te College. She was formerly on 
the staffs of Colorado State University 
and Montana State University as 
teacher trainer. 

Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, professor of 
family relations at the University of 
Connecticut, and Mrs. Eckert con- 
ducted the Family Life Conference at 
Montana State College from June 22 
to 26. “Toward More Human Human 
Beings” was the conference theme. 

Deanna Suneson, 1959 MSC 
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graduate in home economics, received 
the Pillsbury Junior Home Service 
Award. 

Gloria O’Connell has been ap- 
pointed assistant residence halls direc- 
tor at the College. 

Lorraine McCoy, formerly on the 
staff of Eastern Washington College 
of Education at Cheney, has been ap- 
pointed to the home economics staff 
at Montana State University. 

NEVADA. “Women Today” is 
the theme for the Western Branch 
meetings of the Nevada Home Eco- 
nomics Association for the year 
1959-60. Topics and program chair- 
men for the four meetings are: “Factors 
Influencing Family Life,” Helen L. 
Wells, associate professor of home 
economics at the University of Nevada; 
“Food Fads and Fallacies,” Myr! 
Nygren, dietitian at St. Mary's Hos- 
pital; “Women in Today’s World,” 
Letitia Sawle, homemaking teacher at 
Carson City High School; and “The 
Home Economist in the Future,” 
Marilyn J. Horn, associate director 
of home economics at the University. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Dean Melvin 
Brodshaug of the Public Relations and 
Communications School at Boston 
University was scheduled as _ the 
speaker at the October 15 meeting of 
the New Hampshire Home Eco- 
nomics Association. His discussion 
of “Cues for You” included sugges- 
tions for communicating to others the 
plan of action concerning “New Di- 
rections in Home Economics.” 

Olga Brucher, AHEA president, 
expects to attend the Association’s 
spring workshop. 

Dorothy Kingsbury and Mrs. 
Margaret Newman Chickering are, 
respectively, the new head and assist- 
ant in the home economics department 
at Keene Teachers College. 

Audrey G. Guthrie, formerly a 
home demonstration agent in Virginia, 
has succeeded Ann F. Beggs, long- 
time specialist in home management 
in the New Hampshire Extension 
Service, who retired on July 1. 

Elizabeth E. Ellis, extension nu- 
tritionist, also retired on July 1. At a 
fall meeting of the Home Demonstra- 
tion Advisory Council, she told of her 
experiences at the meeting in Scot- 
land of the Associated Country Women 
of the World. 

NEW YORK. Dr. Frederica 
Carleton, formerly associate professor 
of family economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of the 
Florida State University. 
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Treva Kauffman, associate in the 
Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion of the State Education. Depart- 
ment of the University of the State of 
New York, Albany, retired on Oc- 
tober 1, after completing 39 years of 
service with the Bureau. She was one 
of the founders of the New York 
State Home Economics Association 
and has recently written “The History 
of Home Economics in New York 
State.” 

Bernice Strawn, formerly equip- 
ment editor for Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and more recently a home 
economics consultant in New York 
City, is now specialist in mass media 
methods and home equipment for the 
Oregon Extension Service. 

The Annual Convention of the New 
York State Vocational and Practi- 
eal Arts Association will be held 
from April 21 to 23, 1960 in Schenec- 
tady. Convention headquarters will be 
the Hotel Van Curler. Hazel Thornton 
of Philip Schuyler High School in 
Albany is vice-president of the home 
economics section. 

NORTH DAKOTA. New home 
economics staff members at North 
Dakota Agricultural College are: 
Mrs. Naurine Higgins, formerly of 
the University of Minnesota, where 
she received her master’s degree, as 
assistant professor in the foods and 
nutrition department; Mary Olson, 
who has her master’s degree from 
Iowa State University, where she was 
a student assistant, as instructor in 
related arts; and Mrs. Cleo Olson 
Roster, an alumna of the College, as 
director of the Nursery School and an 
instructor in child development. 

OHIO. Mrs. Mary W. Driscoll, 
president of the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association, participated in a 
panel discussion of “Developing Atti- 
tudes in Christian Family Living” by 
discussing the aspect “In Future 
Teacher Education” at the October 
10 meeting in Cincinnati of Region 
9 of the National Catholic Council 
on Home Economics. Florine Vatter, 
supervisor of home economics for the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, as one of 
the opening session speakers, dis- 
cussed “Building the Home Economics 
Curriculum.” 

While Margaret Liggett is in 
Nigeria, Pauline Mitzger is replacing 
her on the Ohio University staff as 
the district supervisor of home eco- 
nomics. 

Mrs. Johanna F. Mally is a new 
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instructor in clothing and textiles at 
the University of Akron. 

Virginia Stacy, former assistant 
food editor of Better Homes & Gardens, 
has joined the home economics staff at 
the Dayton Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corporation. 

Helen Baumberger has succeeded 
Helen Hutchins as school lunch con- 
sultant with the Ohio school lunch 
program. Miss Hutchins became Mrs. 
William Karlstead last summer. 

A course entitled “Introduction to 
Nutrition” is being taught by tele- 
vision on Station WES, Cleveland, by 
Frances Fischer of Western Reserve 
University. 

Kay O’Neal, former assistant di- 
rector of home economics at the Con- 
tinental Baking Company, has become 
head of home economics activities of 
the Kroger Food Foundation in Cin- 
cinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. At the meet- 
ing of the council of the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association in Har- 
risburg on September 26 it was an- 
nounced that the Association’s 1960 
convention will be held at Allenberry 
Inn at Boiling Springs on May 6 
and 7. This meeting will be a work- 
shop aimed at participation from all 
members. 

A workshop for group leaders will 
be held prior to the convention. These 
leaders will then help to organize and 
strengthen PHEA groups in the vari- 
ous districts of the state and also 
serve as leaders at the Association's 
workshop-convention in May. 

The establishment of an Association 
scholarship for girls majoring in home 
economics was discussed. 

Announcement was made of the 
preparation of a poster depicting 
careers in home economics that was 
a project of the communications sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Association 
last year. 

VIRGINIA. To interest more girls 
in home economics education, the 
Richmond members of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association spon- 
sored a buffet supper in May for state 
guidance personnel and counselors 
from the city and surrounding county 
schools to acquaint them better with 
home economics education, profes- 
sional careers, and homemaking train- 
ing. 

Most of the schools in the area 
were represented. Eight hostesses, 
wearing badges identifying them as 
to their occupation in the field of 
home economics, greeted and intro- 
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duced the guests. To save expense 
and to show that home economists 
practice what they preach, the supper 
was, for the most part, prepared by 
Association members, as were table 
decorations. 

The first part of the short after- 
supper program consisted of a one- 
question quiz, in which guests were 
asked to guess how many professional 
home economists are employed in the 
United States today. The eight top 
winners were awarded prizes indica- 
tive of the eight areas of home eco- 
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nomics education, as a brief descrip- 
tion of each area was read. The film 
“Why Study Home Economics” was 
shown, and each counselor was given 
an envelope containing home eco- 
nomics career and other materials. 

In September, following Richmond's 
pattern, the Tidewater members spon- 
sored a similar program for counselors 
in that area of the state. 

WASHINGTON. The name of the 
State College of Washington was 
changed on September 1 to Washing- 
ton State University. 
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New Developments in Consumer Credit 
(Continued from page 848) 

within 10 days of receipt. He may make arrangements 
to pay 20 per cent each month, in which case he is 
charged 1 per cent a month on balances outstanding. 
This arrangement is typical of the so-called “all purpose 
account” or the “charge account with option terms” 
offered by some stores, and is similar to the store plan 
under which a carrying charge is made on delinquent 
charge accounts. 


Credit Card Systems 

Credit card systems are for charge account credit, 
usually 30-day accounts. In typical credit card systems, 
the issuer of the cards authorizes the extension of credit 
to an individual, reimburses the member-firms or branches 
that sell the services or goods the card-holder buys, bills 
the card-holder monthly, makes collections, and takes 
the risk of payment. Under some systems, the credit 
card issuer charges fees to either the member-firms or 
credit card holders (annual membership dues), or both. 
The following analysis of systems and examples will 
provide further understanding: 

A single firm with many outlets may authorize credit 
extension to its customers at any of its outlets, furnish- 
ing an authorization-identification card. Applications 
originate through the outlets or branches. 

For example, oil company credit cards have been in 
use in the United States for 30 years or more. Some 
systems cover tires, batteries, and other auto accessories, 
as weil as gas and oil. The retail outlet grants credit 
on the basis of the card, bills the credit-card-issuing 
firm, and is reimbursed. Losses are stood by the issuing 
firm, unless the retailer has failed to heed notices identi- 
fying delinquent debtors. Typically neither the retail 
outlet ror the credit card holder is charged fees or dues. 

United States railroads joined together to form the 
Rail Travel Credit Agency whose card covers rail fares, 
meals in diners, and all-expense tours. Card holders 
pay no fee. Rent-a-car firms (usually a chain) also 
offer credit cards. 

More than 100 airlines jointly sponsor Universal Air 
Travel credit cards, with monthly billing. (These are 
in addition to another type of credit which is essen- 
tially installment credit arranged for a customer with a 
bank or finance company.) The cards cover air travel 
only but include service by other airlines. There is no 
membership fee, but subscribers are required to pay a 
deposit of $425. Card holders may phone in reserva- 
tions and receive tickets by mail. 

The Bell Telephone System issues Toll credit cards. 
Holders may make a call “from anywhere to anywhere 
else” and the charge is automatically billed to the home 
or business phone as the case may be. Cards are ob- 
tained from the local telephone business office. There is 
no membership fee. 

A quite different plan is one in which an outside 
firm organizes a group of firms selling services or goods, 
into a credit card system with broad geographical 
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coverage. These are sometimes spoken of as multi- 
service plans. 

For example, the Diners’ Club is a system of this 
sort. It has expanded greatly by acquisition of other 
systems, particularly the Esquire Club and the Sheraton 
Hotels plan. The Diners’ Club finances consumer ex- 
penditures for restayraut meals, hotel rooms, air travel, 
and articles purchased. All businesses participating in 
this plan are designated, and they pay the Diners’ Club 
a percentage on credit card purchases. User members 
are charged a small annual membership fee. 

The American Express Company has diversified its 
business to sell not only travelers’ checks but to provide 
charge credit by means of a credit card. It absorbed 
the Universal Travelcard System, and the Gourmet 
Guest Club, which earlier had absorbed the Duncan 
Hines credit card business. 

These two giants in the field—Diners’ Club and 
American Express Company—have a strong competitor 
in a card system organized by a hotel chain (Hilton). 
This system is set up by a business with services to 
sell, as in the case of oil company, telephone, and air- 
lines credit cards; but coverage of miscellaneous goods 
and services is broad, as in the case of American Ex- 
press and the Diners’ Club. 

The Hilton Carte Blanche, as the card is called, was 
very recently endorsed by the National Restaurant 
Association as the best credit card arrangement avail- 
able to restaurateurs. A major factor in this choice was 
the lower service fee paid by restaurateurs to Hil- 
ton Credit Corporation on gross charges by card 
holders, compared to fees charged by American Ex- 
press and Diners’ Club. This story is fully reported 
in the October 1959 issue of Restaurant Manage- 
ment. 

The discounts or fees charged to resturants by major 
multiservice card sponsors do not apply to other co- 
operators such as gift shops, florists, or travel agents, 
for whom the levies vary. 

Still another type of firm promoting credit cards is 
the Seaboard Finance Company, one of the largest 
small-loan companies, whose card holders may charge 
at member stores over the United States and Canada. 
Sales slips are discounted and consumer users are 
charged a credit usage fee only if their bills are not 
paid in 25 days. The fee varies with state laws govern- 
ing credit, particularly small loans. Thus the cost to 
consumer users would probably tend to be higher than 
under other charge systems, but this relationship would 
vary greatly. 

A year ago 15 million credit cards of the above types 
were estimated to be outstanding. No doubt the num- 
ber is larger today unless consolidations have offset the 
number of new users. 

The growth of credit card systems and revolving 
credit at banks and stores presage a new era in credit 
usage, with meaning to individuals in terms of con- 
venience, mobility, experience, levels of living and 
assets, as well as in terms of expense and debt. 
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ticular issue and not be able to locate it. 


Here is an attractive binder that will preserve your 
JOURNALs for convenient use. It will hold a 
year’s issues. Copies can be inserted, one at a time, 
simply by the snap of a flat unbreakable wire. 
And, best of all, the binder opens flat like a bound 
book which makes it easy to handle and every page 


easy to read. 


Priced at $3.00 


All Together 


and 
Protected 


This fine, sturdily constructed binder, handsomely 
bound in dark blue with the AHEA seal embossed 
in gold, will hold 10 complete issues of the mag- 
azine. It will preserve your magazines—no tear- 
ing, creasing, and fraying of copies that you want 


to save for future reference. 


AMERICAN Home Economics ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Send me copies of your Binder for the JOURNAI 
OF HOME ECONOMICS, for which I enclose (check, P.O 
Money Order) for s 

Name 

Street and No. 


City and State 
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Sara Hervey Watts at The Old Original Bookbinder’s in Philadelphia 


Strawberry Cheesecake from the Old Original Bookbinder's 


.--now sweetened with Sucaryl 


Sara Hervey Watts reports another 
calorie-cutting recipe triumph from 
one of the world’s 14 great restaurants. 


Since John Taxin, genial owner of Philadelphia’s 
The Old Original Bookbinder’s, one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest and most famous restaurants, 
introduced his family recipe for Strawberry 
Cheesecake, it has become nation-renowned. 
“I’m just delighted to find I can make cheese- 
cake with Sucaryl!”’ said Mr. Taxin. “‘So many 
customers seem too weight-conscious for dessert 
these days.’’ Sweetened with Sucaryl, Straw- 
berry Cheesecake has about half as many calo- 
ries, and all the same creamy-sweet delicious 
flavor. Non-caloric Sucaryl adds only delicious 
sweetness ... leaves no bitter after-taste. 
That’s why gourmet chefs and restauranteurs 
everywhere are proud to sweeten their special- 
ties with Sucary] . . . it saves all sugar’s calories 
and you can’t taste the difference! 


Sata Keroee, (bathe 





Weight Watchers’ Strawberry Cheesecake 


adapted from the Bookbinder original 
Makes 10 servings—Saves 1150 calories 


'¢ cup nonfat dry milk 

's cup ice water 

2 tbsp. crushed 
cornflakes 

3 cups whole 
strawberries 


3 tbsp. Sucary! solution 

1 tsp. grated lemon rind 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tsp. vanilla 

3 cups cream-style 
cottage cheese 


2 tbsp. unflavored 
gelatin 
4 cup cold water 
2 eggs, separated 
4 tsp. salt 
1 cup skim milk 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Combine egg yolks, salt, milk, and 1 tbsp. 
Sucaryl in top of double boiler. Stir constantly over hot water until 
thickened. Remove from heat. Add the softened gelatin, lemon rind, 
lemon juice, vanilla. Let stand at room te:nperature until mixture begins 
to set. Force cottage cheese through sieve and fold into thickened gela- 
tin. Beat egg whites until peaks form; fold into gelatin. Combine dry 
milk and ice water; beat until consistency of heavy cream; fold 

into gelatin mixture. Lightly oil sides and bottom of 9-inch round 
cake pan. Sprinkle cornflake crumbs on sides only. Spoon cheesecake 
mixture into pan; refrigerate until firm. Sweeten berries with 
remaining 2 tbsp. of Sucaryl. Arrange on top of cheesecake. 








FREE! Calorie-Cutting Recipes with Sucary!! 


32 pages, kitchen tested by Sara Hervey Watts! Simple, easy-to-follow 
Now at your drug store, or write ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North 


Chicago, Illinois, for ample quantities S . 
] 


j } 


plus free Sucaryl Samples 
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